alls 


@ In England, there are at most 1500 gipsies ; 


i villages, and live, like their Western brethren, by 


if alone, they touch on any of the higher attributes of 


| | wandering race, the Jews; and among the songless 


| range of shedding that ran round three-fourths of the 
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THE GIPSIES OF THE DANUBE. 


As the wild-cat, the otter, and the wolf gradually 
disappear before the advance of civilisation, the wild 
races of mankind are in like manner and degree 
| gradually coming to an end, and from the same 
causes. The waste lands get enclosed, the woods are 
cut down, the police becomes yearly more efficient, 
and the Pariahs vanish with their means of subsistence. 
in France, 
| they are hardly to be found at all; in Spain, the last 
| census puts them at 30,000, nearly all dwellers in cities 
| and followers of sedentary trades. Before the end of 
the present century, they will probably be extinct 
| over Western Europe. This points to the defect of 
Mr Borrow’s book. Complete so far as it goes, it 
“deals only with the gitanos of Spain, where, as their 
’ sumbers decrease, they gradually assimilate them- 
selves with the Christians around. To see them in 
| their true character and original habits, they must 
_be met with in the forests and steppes of Hungary 
and Southern Russia. There they are numbered by 
| tens and hundreds of thousands; they form a con- 
siderable constituent part of the population, and lead, 
unchecked, the same nomade life as their ancestors 
| when they first entered Europe four centuries and a 
half ago. 

The number of the Hungarian gipsies, according to 
the census of Maria Theresa, is 53,000; in Transyl- 
vania, they are reckoned about 17,000; in Wallachia 
| and Moldavia, ten years ago, there were 37,000 families, 
| which, at five to a family, would give 185,000 souls; 
'so that in the Principalities every eighteenth person 
| is a gipsy. In Southern Russia, their number is pro- 
| bably nearly as great; but no accurate computation 
can be made, as they lead an entirely wandering life, 
in summer grazing their cattle on the plains, and in 
| winter encamping in the depths of the forests. Of the 
gipsies of Hungary and the Principalities, about one- 
fourth have partially settled down in the towns and 


telling fortunes, cheating and pilfering, and ostensibly 
| as buyers and sellers of horses and mules, menders of 
kettles, and street-musicians. In the last capacity 


| humanity. Music is their gift, as with the other 


| Hungarians, every musician is a gipsy. 

The first Eastern gipsies I met were at Briinn, in 
Moravia. It was fair-time, and the courtyard of the 

| hotel was crowded with carts, goods, horses, and cattle, 
| while their owners were dozing in the shade under a 


yard. On a heap of straw in the middle, in the full 
heat of the blazing sun, lay four gipsies asleep. They 
were all four tall, powerful men, with coal-black hair 
as coarse as rope, streaming over faces of African 
blackness; and as they lay relaxed in sleep, their 
figures seemed gigantic. Their dress, so to call it, 
was a collection of the vilest rags, strapped round 
the waist with a rough Turkish shawl, and each had 
a large double-edged knife at his belt. Their instru- 
ments lay beside them, for they were musicians; and 
when the cool of the evening came on, they began to 
play. Two had violins, one a trumpet, and the fourth 
the Hungarian cymbal, which is something like a 
guitar, played, not by hand, but with two small sticks 
covered with skin. Their music and mode of playing 
were as wild as themselves. They played only the 
old Hungarian tunes, those singular melancholy 
airs, in which the genius of the race and country is 
reflected, but with a passion and a pathos that passes 
into the souls of the listeners. Afterwards, at Pesth, 
these bands we found at every dance and concert of 
the middle and lower classes. Their music is always 
the same, and, to a stranger, grows at last somewhat 
monotonous; but the natives seemed never tired of 
listening to it. With them, it is a point of honour to 
uphold the old national tunes; and while the gipsies 
generally are looked upon as hardly possessing souls, 
the gipsy musician, if possessed of talent, soon rises 
into consideration, and is often to be met with in 
respectable society, and even possessed of considerable 
property. 

But the number of those who thus resort to the 
cities for employment, and may Be regarded as partially 
reclaimed, forms a very inconsiderable fraction of the 
great body of the gipsy clans who wander over the 
almost uninhabited country to the east of the Theiss. 
There a born zigeuner hardly ever enters a house, and 
never owns one. The great uncultivated plains of 
the Banat and Wallachia are their favourite haunts, 
where there is unlimited pasture for their beasts, and 
the law is seldom at hand to enter into troublesome 
inquiries. There they troop in bands of from 20 to 
200, and sometimes more, stopping for weeks in one 


spot if the grass is good and game plentiful, and anon | 


travelling by forced marches to an entirely different 
part of the country. A gipsy-camp on the march is 
always a picturesque object. In the immeasurable 
plains of the Banat, where the earth lies spread out 
like a sea, without hill, house, or tree to break the 
desert expanse, one of these moving villages is a sight 
one does not easily forget. First come the cattle and 
sheep; for where pasture costs nothing, the zigeuners 


always manage to possess some stock more or less— 
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bought, jobbed, or stolen from their needy neighbours. 
Wiry boys drive them—black-haired and black-eyed, 
with infinite villainies present and to come stamped 
on their young and as yet handsome faces. Then 
comes the body of the cavalcade; brawny, vigorous 
women riding on asses, their gaunt children slung 
before them; carts piled with goods and plunder, 
and ‘the aged and infirm of both sexes; men on foot 
driving the asses and baggage-animals; and a rear- 
guard of the strongest on bony steeds, with muskets 
and swords slung around them. The traveller finds 
himself in the midst of the troop with mingled wonder 
and apprehension ; and, in truth, his chance of getting 
through in safety is very problematical. If the road 
is at all frequented, and his appearance not indica- 
tive of much wealth, he may probably pass without 
any greater loss than a florin to some dark-eyed 
prophetess of Egypt. If otherwise, it needs only a 
stab and a blow; the body is speedily interred, and 
nothing more is heard or asked of the missing man. 
In winter-time, when the pasturage disappears, and 
subsistence becomes more difficult, the zigeuners draw 
nearer to the settled parts of the country. When a 
rabble rout like this settles itself down near a village 
of the Wallachians or Saxons, everything eatable and 
movable is sure very soon to disappear. Like all 
gipsies of whatever country, the zigeuners are invete- 
rate horse-stealers; and the chief collisions between 
them and the people arise from their depredations on 
the herds. To creep in at night among a drove of 
horses without disturbing the watch, select the best, 
and carry him safely off, is the greatest feat of a 
zigeuner, and at once gives him a patent of nobility. 
When the horse is secured, the first care is to clip and 
trim it, so that its own owner cannot recognise it. The 
animal, thus disguised, is passed from band to band, 
till it is finally sold hundreds of miles away. But it 
is only with the quiet orderly Saxons of Transylvania, 
or the peaceable, timid Romanni—to use the general 
name of the Wallachian race wherever situated—that 
they venture on these high-handed thefts. With the 
Magyars and Szeklers they rarely meddle; for these 
are nearly as lawless as themselves, with ten times 
more of the fighting spirit ; and the so-called Egyptians 
know full well that if the Magyar shepherd found his 
herds diminished, and suspected by whom, he would 
not scruple to revenge himself by shooting or spearing 
the first zigeuner that came in his way. The Servians, 
too, who always go armed, and know how to use their 
arms, escape free; but the Romanni are a constant 
prey. During the late fearful civil war, when village 
stood against village, and in Transylvania alone 1100 
towns and hamlets were burned to the ground, the 
psy bands hung like vultures on the skirts of each 
, and glutted themselves with the plunder of 
both alike. 

The difference of feeling of the several races towards 
them is vividly expressed in the collections of popular 
tales that have been recently made all over Eastern 
Europe. In those of the Magyars and Servians, the 
zigeuners are rarely mentioned, or only with con- 
tempt. In fact, the proud Hungarians regard them as 
something too low even for oppression. Whatever out- 
rages individuals might commit, as a body they escaped, 
from the feeling of their utter worthlessness. Before 
the recent reforms, the only two classes in Hungary 
that were not taxed were the nobles and the gipsies— 

first as being above the law, and the second below 
On the other hand, if an injury was committed 


on a gipsy, he had no redress, being in fact an outlaw. 
So in Turkey, a gipsy postilion or courier is often 
shot through the head or flogged to death upon any 
cause or no cause, without the murder being noticed, 
for ‘he is only a zigeuner.’ It is curious to see how 
differently they are depicted in the Wallachian legends, 
collected by Schott. The gipsy there is always present 
as the evil spirit and marplot of the tale. If the 
princess meets her lover by moonlight, it is always 
the gipsy wife who runs to tell the emperor of the 
fact, and when the emperor accordingly rushes forth 
with his crown on his head and his sceptre in his hand 
to arrest the luckless couple, it is the gipsy, again, who 
is ready to turn the fair one into a cow, a bird, or a fish, 
as his majesty may prefer. The male gipsy, again, it 
is who plays the Iago of the drama, and carries on 
a complication of crimes without a scruple of con- 
science or the fear of anything human or divine. The 
race, in fact, seems to be almost the only one which 
is utterly without religious impressions, valuing only 
what directly ministers to appetite, and looking upon 
death as an eternal sleep. And yet they are very 
particular as to how they are buried, and for this 
purpose are careful to have their children baptised; 
and sometimes, when they have the opportunity, will 
repeat the ceremony a dozen times, to get additional 
presents out of the sponsors. But on all ordinary 
occasions they are utter heathens, and if distress drives 
them to a prayer, the feeling passes with the occasion. 

‘A zigeuner,’ says one of the stories, ‘was once 
driving his horse and cart loaded with all his family 
and goods, axle-deep in mud, down a narrow lane. 
Slowly and painfully went the wheels round—slower 
and slower still—and at last they came to a dead- 
lock. The horse pulled and pulled, the man flogged 
and flogged, and swore and swore, as only a Jew 
or a gipsy can flog and swear. It was of no use: the 
cart was immovable. One last tremendous cut of 
the whip; but the poor animal only fell forward on 
its knees and nose. 

It was, perhaps, the fall of his beast that made the 
zigeuner for once look upwards, and turn in his 
distress to the holy ones, but the Virgin above all. 
Though he had never prayed before, he now made a 
shift to pray; that is, he used all the words he had 
picked up here and there from Christian men, with a 
stray imprecation or two intermixed; but that was 
from habit. “Help! blessed Lady—help! and I will 
give to thy altar a waxen taper as thick as my body.” 
Whether the Virgin heard him or not, the horse had 
by this time had a little space to breathe, and when 
the whip again descended, the cart moved on a few 
steps. The heathen fancied himself already out of the 
predicament, when it stuck fast once more. He took 
again to his prayers; but as half the way was over, 
and wax expensive, he vowed this time a taper only 
as thick as his arm. He had no time for amen, but 
took to his whip more vigorously than ever; and the 
cart, step by step, at last had a prospect of being 
eventually clear of the mire. To make all sure, the 
zigeuner -repeated his vow; but the good road was 
now so near, that he limited it to a taper as thick as 
his finger. The next minute, he was out on the road; 
and a few minutes more brought him to a chapel of 
the Virgin. As he passed the door, he took off his cap 
and drove on, saying to himself: “The good lady has 
something else to do than to be looking after a poor 
devil like me!”’ 

Rascals as the zigeuners are, and living in the 
greatest misery and filth—in fact, the dirtier their huts, 
the better they like them—they are still a very hand- 
some race, the women especially. The burning sun 
scorches their faces more, and they are therefore much 
darker in Hungary than in England; but the free life 


they lead gives them an unconstrained and independ- 
ent bearing, which the constable, the stocks, and the 
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have long taken from their island brethren. 
bold, brown, beautiful women only make one 
astonished to think how such eyes, teeth, and figures 
can exist in the stifling atmosphere of their tents. 
But beautiful they are, and their beauty has sometimes 
led to unions which have almost always resulted in 
misfortune. 

Stefan B——, a young and very rich proprietor of 
the Banat, having lost his way in the chase, had to 
pass the night in a gipsy-tent. A young and beautiful 
girl was there, with the deep dark eyes and seductive 
smile of her race, and her parents had the true gipsy 
guile to fan the growing passion of their guest. He 
was wealthy, passionate, an orphan, and uncontrolled ; 
and within a week the gipsy was his wife, and in a 
few days more installed in full possession of his 
beautiful chateau on the banks of the Temes. 

Within ten days, in fact, the gitana had reached a 
fabulous fortune. From the smoke-dried tent of her 
father, she was transported, as if by magic, into a 
noble domain, surrounded with luxuries, with trains of 
servants, and a husband devoted to her wishes. Not- 
withstanding, she was miserable. The fixed and quiet 
life, the very comforts she enjoyed, seemed to press and 
weigh her down. When her husband questioned her as 
to the cause of her wan and altered appearance, she 
looked on the country, and tried to smile, but the 
smile was full of bitterness. Her only comfort seemed 
to be to sit gazing for hours upon the distant wastes 
she had so often traversed, barefooted and rejoicing, 
in the days of her poverty. She was seated thus 
one day, when her ear, ever on the watch, caught 
the sound of a gipsy band. Through the trees, she 
could see the passing forms of the men and women, 
the donkeys and loaded carts, and then a joyous voice 
struck up the favourite gipsy-song. 


The wind is roaring through the wood, 
The moon is mounting higher, 

The gipsy halts to cook his food, 
And lights his forest fire. 


Free is the salmon in the sea, 
The wild stag on the hill; 
The eagle in the sky is free, 
The gipsy freer still— 
Hurrah ! 
The gipsy freer still! 


Young girl, wilt in my castle rest? 
I'll give thee rings of gold, 

In robes of silk thou shalt be dressed, 
Thy hair with ducats rolled. 


The vulture scarce for golden cage 
His nest on high will quit ; 

The wild horse, free from youth to age, 
Will spurn at golden bit. 


So free to rest or free to roam, 
Or by the wood-fire laid, 
The sky her roof, the world her home, 
Will live the gipsy maid— 
Hurrah ! 
Will live the gipsy maid! 


At the last note, the listener suddenly sprang through 
the open casement, and vanished among the trees. 
When her husband came in, no one had seen her or 
could give any tidings of her. For two days, he 
sought her in vain; night closed upon the third, 
when the light of a distant fire shewed a gipsy 
encampment, and his heart told him he was near 
the object of his search. Stealing through the bushes, 
he approached unperceived within a few feet of a 
pair who were seated talking by the fire. It was 
the singer and his wife, who was telling him of the 


which he soon after quitted for ever.. The next year, 
the Hungarian revolution broke out, and he found 
what he sought, an early death before Temesvar. 


THE ROCKS AT LOW-WATER 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Ir was a fine day in September, when a party of 
people, all arrayed in the most rough and shabby 
habiliments, and all splashed and bedabbled with sand 
and water half-way to the knees, entered the deep 
shadow of the beautiful avenues of ancient elms which 
adorn the grounds of Tor Abbey, and cast themselves 
down in happy abandon, some on the turf, others on 
the branch of a fallen tree, and began to inspect the 
contents of sundry baskets and glass-jars they carried. 
The party consisted of a gentleman, two ladies—of 
whom I was one—and two little girls of eleven and 
twelve years old. There was a maid-servant with us; 
and we were followed by a man with a huge hammer 
and chisel in his hand, and a basket full of pieces 
of rock and masses of sea-weed, fresh from the briny 
tide, on his arm. Each of our party carried a stout 
walking-stick, with a crook at the end, and each was 
almost overladen with collected spoils; one bearing 
a glass-jar full of water, with a whole flock of merry 
shrimps and prawns dashing about in it; another, a 
large Indian ginger-jar, converted into a water-proof 
basket by means of a tackling of cords round it; and 
a third with a dripping muslin-net, by means of which 
the shrimps and little fish had been captured. ‘There 
is no denying that the whole party were somewhat 
weary, as well as pretty well travel-stained; but all 
were full of excitement and mirth, and in full enjoy- 
ment of the rest the shade afforded them. 

We had not been long thus seated before voices were 
heard approaching, and from the direction of the Rock- 
walk—a beautiful pathway that leads from the town of 
Torquay to the village of Tor, passing along the side 
of the Waldon Hill, and through the aforesaid Tor 
Abbey grounds—we descried a second party, whose 
appearance, as they drew near, formed so comical a 
contrast to our own, that, as we rose to greet them— 
for they were friends—all laughed aloud, and each 
group stood contemplating the other in amused sur- 
prise. Two ladies and a little girl, all dressed in the 
most elegant style of fashion, with Parisian bonnets 
and mantles, with veils, and flounces, and delicate light 
boots, stood before us. They were accompanied by a 
gentleman who was ‘the very ape of form,’ the quint- 
essence of the essence of dress and fashion. 

‘Where have you been, Mrs Delville?’ asked the 
foremost of the fashionable group. 

‘You may well ask,’ replied the gentleman of the 
bedabbled party, answering for his wife. ‘We have 
been down there’—indicating a point of rock far out in 
the sea—‘where you never were, I’ll answer for it,’ 
said he laughing. ‘It was full moon yesterday, and the 
best spring-tides of the year; and two hours ago, all 
that lies between the beach and that rock which is now 
under water was passable on foot, and presented such 
a scene of beauty as you can y imagine. We 
hardly knew how to come away; but “time and 
tide,” you know, “ wait for no man ;” and the time was 
come for the tide to reclaim its own ground, and we 
were obliged to decamp. However, we have foraged 
pretty well; and to-morrow we hope to return to the 
charge, and make another raid on the property of Mr 
Neptune, who will be obliged fpr a time to abandon 
the edges of his territory to us.’ 

‘And now, in return, let us ask where you have 


‘| been ?’ said L. 


‘Oh, don’t ask, Miss Oliphant,’ laughed Mr Delville ; 


weary hours in the splendid misery of her chateau. 
Stefan B—— returned broken-hearted to his house, 


‘I can tell you as well as they can. First they went 
with missy to her dancing-lesson, and then to a few 
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shops, and by that time it was a reasonable hour for 
making two or three visits ; and after that they lounged 
into the library, and looked over the periodicals, and 
selected a novel to carry them over the latter part of 
the day; and then they visited the pastry-cook’s, to 
refresh themselves after all these labours, and recruit 
their strength for that of walking home. Now, ladies, 
own the truth. Am I very far from it?’ 

‘Well,’ replied Miss Colquhon laughing, ‘ not very. 
But what can we do? Iam weary to death of the life 
we lead! This is the hottest, dullest, most dusty 
place I ever was in in my life. Mamma says we must 
go out, and there is nowhere to go but that weary 
strand. I wish there was’—— 

‘Go with us to-morrow,’ said Mr Delville; ‘we 
mean to spend the whole morning on the rocks. We 

take us from cove to cove, 


*O do, do Miss aaahon a let Emily come too,’ 
_~ little Amy ; ‘only, you know, you must not 
in these dresses,’ added the child—a suggestion 
ich was greeted with a shout of laughter as the two 
pistes compared costumes. 
*No, no: they know that, Amy,’ said her father. 
* All things should be suitable to the place and time. 
The Misses Colquhon are very suitably dressed for the 
strand and the dancing-school; but they are too 
sensible to go to the rocks in that gear. Now, young 
ladies, let me tell you what to do,’ added he. ‘Wear 
good thick shoes, or, better still, low light India-rubber 
overshoes ; common stockings—woollen are best, when 
it is not too hot—for you cannot help getting dabbled 
with stooping over the tide-pools, and traversing 
forests of sea-weed still wet from the waves, which 
have been dancing over them within the hour; a 
broad-brimmed brown hat, that will shade your face, 


and not be the worse for a dash of sea-water; and a 
light jacket, or some such close-fitting garment as 


will not trammel you—and you are all right. _We 
shall take some plain food with us, and dine in some 
shady nook—not an elegant collation, mind, for the 
more unencumbered we can be, the better; and we 
take so many little matters—such as shrimping-nets, 
collecting-jars, baskets, &c.—that in the way of food 
we can only just take what is sufficient for our sus- 
tenance ; so, if you cannot eat as well as dress in rustic 
style, do not come with us.’ 

*Oh, but we can, Mr Delville,’ replied all the young 
ladies. ‘We have so often wished that we could find 
out something we could do out-of-doors,’ added the 
eldest. ‘It is very kind of you to admit us to your 
party. But do you walk?’ 

‘Why, we do, in general,’ was the reply; ‘but as, 
this time, we shall want a boat in attendance, we may 
as well let it take us at the quay.’ 

‘Capital! delightful!’ was echoed from mouth to 
mouth ; and, all preliminaries being settled, we parted 
company at the end of the avenue. 

*Now, what is all this about spring-tides and low- 
water?’ I hear some of my readers ask; ‘and what 
can the full moon have to do with a party formed for 
mid-day ?’ And so, as I believe that few, even of those 
who live by the sea-shore, have any very clear idea of 
much that it is desirable should be known on the subject 
of the tides, and the times of high and low water, it 
may not be amiss to give a little simple information as 
to facts which may be of use to those who are in the 
habit of an occasional excursion to the sea-side, and 
desire to make acquaintance with the treasures, animal 
and vegetable, which are to be found on its shores. 


Without entering too deeply into the causes which |, 


produce the fluxes and refluxes of the tides, and all 
their variations—a subject far too much complicated 
for our pages—we will endeavour to state, as simply 
| a8 possible, the results of these causes, and the facts 


connected with the ebb and flow of the waters, which 
are observable to all who look for them. 

We have all heard of spring-tides and neap-tides. 
The former of these occur at the periods of new and 
full moon, when both the sun and the moon act in the 
same way, and coincide in their attraction ; the latter, 
at the intermediate periods, when the moon is in the 
middle of its orbit. A tide requires six hours to make 
it ebb or flow ; consequently there are in every twenty- 
four hours two periods of high, and two of low water; 
but every tide is about twenty-six or twenty-seven 
minutes later in its action than the last, so that if it 
is high-water at twelve one day, it is about three- 
quarters of an hour later the next; and so on, increas- 
ing about three-quarters of an hour on the two tides 
which occur in the twenty-four hours. 

At spring-tides—which, taking place at the new and 
full moon, of course recur once every fortnight—the 
ocean-waves retreat at low-water to a much lower 
mark, and rise at high-water to a much higher level, 
than at any other period during the fortnight; and 
these increased tides prevail for three successive days 
at each season of full or new moon. On these occasions, 
the fall and rise of the waters is much more rapid than 
at any other, because a much greater amount of ground 
than ordinary has to be traversed by the tide in its six 
hours; and those who frequent the shore should be 
well on the watch, lest the waters overtake them, and 
cut off their return to land. 

Of course, the time of the day when the water is at 
the highest or its lowest level at spring-tides depends 
on the part of the coast on which you are. On that of 
South Devon, the extreme low-water occurs at twelve 
o'clock, and the highest flood-tide at six, morning 
and evening. Then is the time for him whose mind 
is interested by the wondrous creations, animate and 
inanimate, the sea offers to his notice. At spring- 
tides, rocks far out in the sea, that are at other times 
covered by the waves, become dry land ; and the exqui- 
site zoophytes, mollusks, annelids, &c., as well as rare 
algee, that are then placed within your reach, are worthy 
of your fullest attention; for many interesting kinds 
exist only where they are constantly under water, and, 
of course, those rocks which are uncovered but a few 
minutes at a time, and that only at two periods of the 
month, are most likely to furnish such specimens. In 
March and September—the equinoctial periods—the 
spring-tides cover and uncover even more ground than 
at other times, and, consequently, then present the 
finest opportunities for the zoophytologist or marine- 
botanist to carry out his researches. 

It was a bright and glorious morning on which 
we and our young friends met on the pier-head, all 
accoutered in our rough sea-garb. It is true that one 
of our ladies, having no suitable dress, had selected 
from her wardrobe one that was ready to be laid aside 
as too shabby to be worn; and a very comical selection 
it was. It consisted of a delicate lavender, or it might 
almost have been called sky-blue silk, trimmed to the 
waist with pinked flounces. The rest of her atti 
consisting of a black frieze-jacket and brown mush-" 
room hat, stood in strange contrast with this quasi 
elegant skirt; and much we were indebted to her for 
wearing it, for it formed an unceasing subject for fun 
and comment as the day passed on, and her cerulean 
garb began, from the contact with sand and water, to 
assume a most terrestrial hue; but the lady stood the 
raillery with unmitigated good-humour, and, in fact, 
was herself the main prosecutor of the merry laugh 
which from time to time rose as she got more and 
more dabbled. 

And now we were all seated in the boat, with a 
couple of rowers, and our party all disposed of accord- 
ing to the boatmen’s orders; for on board a rowing- 
boat there must be no slipping from place to place, or 
playing antics: the boat must be properly trimmed— 
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that is, balanced—and every one must keep his or her 
place; and if they choose to dabble in the water, or 
fish, they must do it quietly, and without any erratic 
movements, on peril of an upset. 

There was a good deal of stir on the water; the 
waves were brisk, and as clear as crystal, and earth, 
sea, and sky seemed to combine to perfect our pleasure. 
The beautiful shore, rich in its summer glory, was not 
so far from us but that we could descry each separate 
tree; and the masses of wild-flowers on Waldon Hill 
were distinctly visible as our boat sprang over the 
waves in its way to Livermead, where was to be our 
first landing. 

* Look! look!’ exclaimed one of the girls. ‘Oh! what 
are those, Mr Delville—those things in the water?’ and 
a general shout of admiration arose, as, looking over 
the side of the boat, we discerned a shoal of what 
appeared to be little air-balloons, or something very 
like them. The whole water round the boat was 
covered with these things; some from three to four 
inches in diameter, others not half an inch. They 
were like half-disks, of a semi-pellucid substance, and 
opal hue; in the centre of the top of each was a rich 
lilac cross, composed of four loops meeting in the 
centre, exquisite in delicacy of colour, and clearly 
distinguishable as the creature rose to the surface of 
the water, or gently dived beneath it. Round the 
margin of the disk were fringes of exceedingly fine 
and flexible feelers, and the movement of the animals 
peared to be regulated by the alternate contraction 
and dilation of this margin. In an instant, Mr Delville 
had produced a glass-bell, plunged it into the water, 
and brought up a fine specimen in the most perfect 
preservation. ‘They are so fragile and tender,’ said he, 
as he held the vessel up so as to get the animal in 
a direct line with the sun’s beams, ‘that I always 
catch them in that manner; for if they are captured 
by the hand, or even with a muslin-net, it is ten to one 
that they get more or less injured. By this means, 
you see, we secure our prey without its coming in 
contact with anything but the very water which sur- 
rounded it when outside. Now, ladies, look at that, and 
tell me if you ever saw, or could have conceived, such 
mechanism or such beauty? If you or I had set about 
forming a thing to endure a lifelong tossing in the 
ocean, we should not have tried anything so frail; yet, 
see how well it is adapted for its position !—look at the 
exquisite movements of the creature, how it yields to 
the motion of the water!’ 

‘But what is it, papa ?’ asked little Amy; ‘and why 
is it that we have not seen any of these before? Were 
they eating the sea-weed that was floating on the top ? 
for it was only when there was so much sea-weed 
floating that we saw them; and as soon as we had 
passed that place, they were gone!’ 

‘The reason of that, dear, was, that the weed had 
smoothed the surface of that part of the sea, and 
these creatures—Meduse, as they are properly called, 
or jelly-fish, commonly—are never seen except in a 

m still sea. When it is rough, they keep below the 

‘ace, where the water is undisturbed. Now, all you 
ladies, come and spend the evening with us,’ continued 
Mr Delville, ‘and we will have another look at the 
beauty; and I think I can shew you some matters 
concerning it that will interest you all.’ 


‘Ah! do,’ joined in Mrs Delville. ‘You will have 
time to go home and get off your wet things, and then 
come up, and we will have what we call a meat-tea—the 
best meal in the world after an excursion and a hasty 
dinner,’ 

And now we approach the rocks. Reader, if you 
hever happened to be in a boat amidst low sunken 
rocks, well clothed with the larger sea-weeds, on a 
shore where the water is very clear, let me advise you 
to go as soon as you can; and as you approach them, 


at the extreme low-tides that this submarine scenery is 
so very lovely, as it is only then that the regions of 
the large and varied-coloured weeds are disclosed to 
the eye. Look down over the side of your boat into 
the deep clear water, and you will see a sight that will 
well repay you for your trouble in going. If you are 
a poet, it will give you *« new view of a part of creation 
well worthy of a poetic tribute. There, fluctuating 
with the play of the waters, float huge fronds, many 
feet in length, and proportionate in width, some 
deepest olive, others of rich purple, others, again, of 
every tint of brown and red ; whilst some amongst them, 
either from the effect of light, or from a coating of 
minute zoophytes which cover their surface with their 
delicate extended tentacles, look as white as snow. 
There they lie, mingling their noble stems and fronds 
together; some flat and smooth; others, the long 
oar-weeds (Laminaria saccharina), with their puckered 
margins, like frills, all waving in the water, rising and 
falling in endless motion; but motion so graceful, so 
dignified, as to give one the highest impression of the 
stability with which they are moored to their rocky 
beds, and of the firmness of texture and flexibility of 
structure which characterise alge of these genera. 
But there is not only vegetable life to be detected : 
between the weeds swim various small fish ; and in and 
out amongst the weed and rock crawl dozens of the 
large orange star-fish (Cribelle) ; and there are hermit- 
crabs in their borrowed houses, and bright-coloured sea- 
anemones, with their disks of a thousand hues spread 
wide to entrap some of the small crabs or mollusks 
which move about near all, giving life and variety to 
the beautiful submarine scenery. But now our keel 
grates on the bottom of the little basin between the 
rocks into which our boatman has steered us; and, 
springing to land, he helps first one, and then another, 
over the ledge of slippery sea-weed that forms our 
landing-place; and then giving over his boat to the 
care of the lad, with hammer and chisel in hand, he 
prepares to take his part in the day’s exploits. 

And now the importance of the walking-sticks is 
manifested. ‘ Miss Oliphant!’ shouts Mr Delville, ‘just 
come here;’ and picking my way over rocky points, 
and through tangled weed, round pools of water, and 
over clefts in the rock, through which run little 
trickling streams rushing back to the sea which has 
left them behind, as children who have stayed to pick 
berries skirmish after the nurse who has left them in 
the rear, I make my way across to an angle almost in 
the sea, where stands my friend. ‘Look there,’ said 
he; and my first impulse was to shout to all the rest as 
he had shouted to me, for the scene was most beautiful ; 
and soon the whole party was assembled round one of 
the loveliest tide-pools I ever saw. 

‘What are tide-pools?’ How often have I been 
asked that question! Every one who thinks for a 
moment on the subject, must know that where there 
are protuberances, there must also be depressions ; and, 
also, that some kinds of rock being more friable than 
others, the softer portions of the stone will, in the 
course of time, be fretted away by the ceaseless working 
of the waters, and leave hollows more or less deep in 
their surfaces. These hollows, when below the usual 
highwater-mark, are covered periodically by the sea, 
and of course, when the tide is withdrawn, retain the 
portion of water that lies below the general level, 
and are, consequently, always full; and, unless when 
a storm has disturbed the deep, the water in them 
is exquisitely clear and pellucid. In these little 
lagoons harbour all kinds of shore-animals, sheltered 
by the overarching fronds of weed, which, from 
being at all times under water, are often of kinds 
not usually found so far*up towards land. I will 
transcribe Mr Gosse’s pretty description of one of these 


gaze down on the scene spread below you. It is only 


rock-pools on this coast. ‘It is a deep, oval, cup-like 
cavity, about a yard wide in the longest diameter, 


? 
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of the same depth, hewn out, as it were, from the solid 
limestone, with as clean a surface as if a stone-mason 
had been working there. It is always, of course, full of 
water, and, except when a heavy sea is rolling in, of 
brilliant clearness. All round the margin are growing 
tufts of the common coralline, forming a whitish bushy 
fringe reaching from the edge to about six inches 
down. A few plants of the bladder fucus are scattered 
around ; and the arching fronds of the sweet laminaria, 
that I before spoke of, hang down nearly to the bottom, 
closely Z, t in their deep-brown hue, the 
hartstongue fern that 80 profusely adorns the sides of 
our green lanes. Below the coralline level are a few 
small red sea-weeds, as Rh ta; and the 
dark purple Chondrus crispus, growing in fine tufts, 
reflecting a rich steel-blue iridescence. But all the lower 
= of the sides and bottom are almost quite free 

sea-weeds, with the exception of a small u/va or 
two, and a few incrusting patches of the coralline-base, 
not yet shot up into branches, but resembling smooth 

k lichens. The smooth surface of the rock in these 

er parts is quite clear, so that there is nothing to 
intercept the sight of the actinie (sea-anemones) that 
project from the hollows, and spread out their broad 
eircular disks like flat blossoms adhering to the face of 
the interior. There is something exceedingly charming 
| in such a natural vivarium as this. When I go down 
| om my knees on the rocky margin, and bring my face 
| nearly close to the water, the whole interior is distinctly 
visible. ‘The various forms and beautiful tints of the 
sea-weeds, especially the purple flush of the chondrus, 
are well worthy of admiration; and I can see the little 
shrimps, and other crustacea, busily swimming from 
weed to weed, or pursuing their instinctive operations 
among the fronds and branches—an ample forest to 
them. Tiny fishes of the blenny genus are also hiding 
under the shadow of the tufts, and occasionally darting 
| out with quivering tail; and one or two brittle-stars 
are deliberately crawling about by means of their long 
and flexible arms, in a manner that seems a ludicrous 
caricature of a man climbing up by his hands and feet, 
only you must suppose an additional arm growing 
from the top of his head.’ 

This is a most just portraiture of one of those rock- 
pools which are formed by the attrition of the waters 
in the solid rock. Those which are mere hollows 
and irregularities, lying between the rocks, are a little 
different, their sides being more shelving, and the 
lagoons in many cases from twenty to thirty feet 
across, and not so deep in proportion. It was to 
one of these that Mr Delville called us, and the 
sight it presented to us was wonderfully beautiful. 
Immense forests of those large brown slippery weeds, 
whose leather-like fronds are here and there tossed 
on shore after a storm, stood erect, down the sides 
of a gully, about half full of the clearest water, and 
stretched out quite into the sea, covering acres of 
rock partly above and partly below the extreme low- 
water-mark. This gully, thus gallantly fringed, was 
densely clothed all down its sides and over its wide 
bottom by weeds of every hue. Truly I may say, 
every hue. There was one (Cystoseira erecoides) which 
seemed to be itself tinted with every colour of the 
rainbow ; and as we moved from spot to spot, these 
hues shifted from lilac to pea-green, and blue, and 
brown, and yellowish green, just according as the 
beams of the sun striking on them through the clear 
water lit them up. It was a thick fleshy plant that 
exhibited this brilliant effect. Of course we were all 
eager to get it, antl noble branches were dragged up 
by means of our hooked sticks; but, alas! the moment 


were withdrawn the water, their glorious | 
hues were all fled, and we” found nothing but a dim | 
bunch of lifeless-looking green-brown weed remained. 
‘Never mind,’ said Mr Delville ; ‘ put it into this glass- 


clear water closed over it, back came all its gor- 
geous tints, as full and bright as ever. 

put it with the other things: 

amusement from that by and by,’ . ‘Now, 
girls, where will you find sapphires like those which 
cluster there ?’ continued he, pointing to a bunch of 
dark weed which looked as if hung, like the trees in 
Aladin’s garden, with sapphire gems. 

‘Oh, what are these, Mr Delville?’ asked Miss 
Colquhon. ‘Are they living creatures? Do get us 
some.’ 

‘They are not, indeed, dear Miss Colquhon. It is 
only an effect of light on the leaf of the weed. This 
is the Chondrus crispus of which Gosse speaks; but 
it is not so evanescent in effect as that on the other 
weed ; for see,’ said he, as he leaned over the brink of 
the pool, and, baring his arm, drew a fine bunch of the 
glittering gems from the water, ‘our sapphires still 
remain nearly as bright as ever, now that we have 
gathered them, and will retain their beautiful metallic 
lustre almost till the weed decays, if you keep it in 
water.’ 

And now, having collected quantities of specimens 
for after-examination, and finding that the tide was 
beginning to creep towards us, we left this beautiful 
spot, and, all separating into little groups, began closely 
to inspect the pools and rocks; some turning over the 
stones, to see whether any creatures had taken shelter 
beneath them; others busy knocking off pieces of the 
rock, with their growth of corallines, in hope of finding 
some of the more delicate zoophytes amongst them, 
when at leisure to examine them ; until, on Mr Delville’s 
calling to gather the party together with the view of 
proceeding in the boat to the next cove, three of us, 
of whom I was one, discovered that we were insulated! 


We were so placed that the boat could not come to our 
assistance, for we had got out to the end of a low reef of || 
rocks where the water was too shallow to allow of its 
approach; and by the time it had attained sufficient 
depth for it to reach us, we should have been waist- 
deep at least in water! We were so far from the rest 
of the party that our position was not apparent to 
them, and there was nothing for it but to deliberately || 
walk through the fast increasing water, sometimes | 
wading nearly knee-deep, for a space of about thirty || 
yards or more. We were not in the least danger, but | 
a little alarmed lest we should be so, and not much | 
pleased at being thoroughly wet-footed until such time 
as walking about had dried our shoes and stockings. 
However, salt-water seldom or never gives cold, and 
we were none the worse, though subject to no small 
degree of raillery on our absorption, especially the sky- 
blue lady, who was one of the three poor half-drowned 
wretches, and her cerulean garment looked very droll || 
as it emerged from the briny flood! We were, how- 
ever, soon in the boat, and quite oblivious to all 
disagreeables when we began to examine our collec- 
tions. We found some of the huge leathery fronds 
of the Laminaria digitata studded with a most exquisite | 
little univalve shell It was adhering like a limpet, its 
little carapace, yellowish white, with three stripes of || 
the most intense blue, of a metallic lustre, down its | 
back, and one single black spot in front. None of || 
these lovely little things were more than about the | 
sixth part of an inch in length, and perhaps the eighth || 
in breadth. They lived some days, and moved about | 
in the glass of water in which we placed them, exhi- || 

biting their delicate little white bodies and antenne } 
as they adhered to the side of the transparent | i 
vessel. But for its size, I should conceive this to be | 
Patella pellucida; but, according to Captain Brown's | 
description, in his Recent Conchology of England and | 

Treland, that is of an inch in length; but I find no | 
other shell described that is in the least answerable to | 


| my pretty little pets, and these, though common, ral 
jar of water.’ This was done; and on the instant the | 


have never found 
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* Now, my dear,’ said Mrs Delville, ‘ let me suggest 
that at our next landing we should see what our baskets 
produce, and eat our dinners.’ 

* By all means, my dear,’ replied Mr Delville: ‘I am 
as hungry as a crab! You know, ladies, similes lose 
half their beauty if they are not in keeping with time 
and place. I think our next landing shall be behind 
the pier at Paington, and there are some nice shelter- 
ing cliffs there; so “I vote,” as the boys say, that we 
make straight for them, eat and drink, and those who 
are weary, rest, whilst I with hammer and chisel make 
an assault on the rocks, and strike off a few of those 
magnificent sea-anemones. They should be always 
taken off rock and all, for if you separate them, it is 
ten to one that you injure their sucking base; and if 
the skin of that is once broken, your Actinia crassicornis 
is soon nothing more than a lump of decay, for the 
injured peat sloughs off, and the creature comes all to 

pieces. They are glorious beauties when in health, 
— and I should like to get a good purple one or 
two, and some of the scarlet and white varieties. Now 
chicks, and children, and ladies, come—jump ashore 
while you can with dry feet.’ And ashore we all 
went; and Mrs Delville’s motion being carried by 
acclamation, we all gathered together under the shadow 
of the cliff, and fell to in good earnest on our dinners, 
with appetites such as sea-side rambles alone can 


produce. 


THE BELGIANS—THEIR KING AND GREAT PEOPLE. 


Gotpsmira has, with matchless felicity, painted, in 
a few touches, the country where ‘the broad ocean 
leans against the land.’ Of a similar character is 
Flanders, which resembles Holland both in physical 
aspect and population. As we approach the sea- 
board of Belgium, we observe the low, sandy coast 
mingling with the leaden, murky sky of winter, or, 


in midsummer, a narrow tawny line, scarcely visible 
over the azure expanse of the German Ocean. 

Beyond this sterile mask, the soil is still flat; but 
rich pastures, fat cattle, and luxuriant but formal 


vegetation cover the wide champaign. As we 
advance, lofty spires rise in the distance, and in the 
numerous towns we see abundant signs of old Germanic 
wealth. Great labour and superabundant ornament 
distinguish these high gables and window-mouldings ; 
while in street and market our ears are saluted by the 
tongue of a Vandyck or a Matsys, and we recognise 
the ruddy hue, blue eyes, flaxen locks, and cleanly 
apparel of a genuine Saxon race. Music is not in 
their accents, neither is grace visible in their move- 
ments and gestures, nor gaiety in their thoughts; but 
all the sound qualities of this great family — health 
and strength, moral and physical, truthful hearts, and 
clear, practical understandings. 

Further inland, we find the basin of the upper 
Meuse, a sort of minor Rhine. Ruined castles crown 
the toppling rock, or overlook the grassy bank or 
sunny orchard. Crowded towns, with tall smoking 
chimneys, clink and hammer, and click of steam- 
engine, indicate mineral wealth and industrial activity. 
Namur and Liege, the Sheffield and Birmingham of 
the Netherlands, are in a district at once rich and 
picturesque. Behind is the Ardennes, our own Shak- 
speare’s forest of Arden, a mountain-region, where 
trackless woods, the haunt of the wolf and the boar, 
are the delight of the hunter and fowler. 

The inhabitants of the Belgian basin of the Meuse 
are not Flemings, but Walloons. Wales, Wallachia, 
Gaul, Galatia, Galicia—how the limbs of the great 
|, Celtic giant of antiquity have been scattered over the 
four quarters of Europe, but how distinctly recognis- 
able on the Valley of the Meuse! In Britain, the Celtic 
and Saxon races have been so amalgamated, that the 
national character is a composite. In Belgium, the 


| 


two elements have remained distinct, but in sete 
position. The Walloon, like the F 

Latinised Celt. The of the Druids = 
longer spoken as by the children of the Scottish mist; 
the Walloon, like the Frenchman, speaks a Latin 
dialect. More than a millennium has elapsed since 
Rome ceased, even nominally, to stand on the rolls of 
living empire; but she has left her glorious tongue 
ineffaceably stamped on the new Europe as on the old, 
from the pillars of Hercules to the Valley of the Meuse. 

Alert, ingenious, and versatile, the Walloon of Liege 
and Namur is a complete contrast to the ponderous 
deliberate Fleming, who in politics acts as a drag-chain 
on the mobility of his excursive neighbour. In politics, 
the Fleming is the piéce de resistance against a social 
overturn, for the strength of the republican party is 
in Namur and in Liege. In literature, the Fleming 
admires the profound thought and masterly treatment 
of the passions to be found in the literature of the 
Germanic races; but in the anatomy of the foibles of 
artificial society, the French-speaking and French- 
thinking inhabitants of Belgium shew an acuteness 
and a finesse that at once identify them with the 
larger branch of this brilliant family. 

Such is the people ruled over by Leopold, who, if 
he has ceased to fulfil the functions of prince and 
peer of England, is still regarded with interest by the 
British people. It would indeed be difficult to point 
out a sovereign who in modern times has shewn more 
prudence, good sense, and high feeling. We may 
apply to him the words of Bossuet, which ought to 
sink into the mind of every public man: ‘He had a 
name which never appeared but in actions, the justice 
of which was incontestable.’ There are few sayings 
in the biographies of Plutarch characterised by a 
more noble simplicity and laconic elevation of senti- 
ment than his brief speech to the chambers when the 
troubles of 1843 threatened Europe with confusion. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I came here for the good of | 
Belgium, and if the same object requires my departure, 
I am ready to start on the shortest notice, rather than 
have a civilwar.’ In a moment, faction was paralysed, 
the most obstreperous were struck dumb, and the 
response came from the heart of the country in a loud 
chorus of applause and enthusiasm. 

Leopold of Belgium is now well advanced in years, 
his age being sixty-six; but he is in the full enjoyment 
of good health. He is very temperate in living, and 
resides in a private manner at the palace of Lacken, 
a large villa on the slope of a hill, with a southerly 
exposure, a couple of miles from Brussels. It has no 
great extent of park; and at break of day, in the fine 
summer mornings, the king is to be seen, with a single 
attendant, walking about the farms and country- 
roads round Lacken—the ‘Farmer George’ of rural 
Brabant. On certain days, he comes into the palace 
of Brussels, to transact business with his ministers, 
and go through the acts and routine of royalty; and 
then returns, like the lawyer who doffs his gown. and 
wig on proceeding to his suburban villa. The king 
professes kingcraft chiefly at Brussels; with the 
people of Lacken and his establishment, he is merely 
the popular squire of the hall. 

The town-palace is built upon what was formerly a 
vast walled enclosure, forming the crest of a hill on 
which was built the former residence of the Dukes of 
Brabant—at the gates of which, on the south side, was 
the continuous forest of Soignies. All is now altered. 
This celebrated forest has yielded so far to the axe 
and the plough, that it has almost ceased to exist; the 
field of Waterloo is now scarcely recognisable; and a 
new town of modern architecture covers the upper part 
of Brussels. The town-palace is a mere box or barrack, 
without architectural decorations, and inferior to that 
of many petty ye in Germany : there are there- 
fore projects for rebuilding it in a manner more 
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suitable to a kingdom which abounds in noble archi- 
tectural monuments. 

a having belonged successively to Burgundy, 

and Austria, many historical names are visible 
in the court-lists. A Lannoy of the same family as he 
to whom Francis I. surrendered after the battle of 
Pavia, and a Marnix related to the brave defender of 
Antwerp, in the world-renowned siege of that place by 
the Spaniards, are at the head of the household estab- 
lishment of Leopold and his eldest son. But the old 
historical noblesse is greatly decayed and impoverished 
since the French Revolution and invasion of 1792. 
The estates were not sweepingly confiscated, as in 
France, but the systematic division of the properties by 
the abolition of the law of primogeniture, is gradually 
wearing them out; so that, although numbering many 
virtuous and intelligent individuals, such as the Vander- 
stradens and the Baillet de Latours, the aristocracy, 
as a whole, has little political weight in the state. 

To this rule, there are of course considerable 
poet ape Wealthy marriages, industrial pursuits, 

inheritance of extinct collateral branches, are 
causes of there still being in Belgium aristocratic 
+ fortunes which would be considered large even in 
England. The Prince de Chimay—son of the beautiful 
Madame Tallien by her re-marriage—having espoused 
the daughter of M. Pellaprat, the great army-contractor 
to the old French Empire in the days of Jena and 
Austerlitz, has thereby added not much short of 
a million sterling to his previous property. The 
Duke d’Aremberg, of the family of the princes of 
Ligne, is understood to have a clear income of L.40,000 
ayear. The late Prince de Ligne has left a European 
reputation not only for wit, but for that perfect 
amiability which constitutes the highest breeding, so 
that people said of him: ‘Foreigners imitate the 
manners of the French, and the French imitate the 
manners of the Prince de Ligne,’ who was the only 
foreigner to whom they accorded this distinction. 

Even when the old properties have been divided, it 
sometimes happens that a fall of water or a seam 
of coal, combined with some ingenuity, enables old 
families to keep up; but in general it is the aristocracy 
of wealth, and not of birth, that holds the present rule. 
Rich merchants of Antwerp, manufacturers of Liege, 
Namur, and Verviers, advocates in large practice in 
Brussels and other large towns, divide with the Catholic 
clergy the power of Belgium. 

It is in the middle classes, rather than in the nobi- 
lity, we find the curious contrast between the Saxon 
and the Gael in Belgium. During the Dutch rule, the 
Flemish language, spoken almost exclusively by the 
people of Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, &c., was kept up; 
but the French revolution of 1830 acted powerfully 
in the dissemination of the French, and restriction 
of the Flemish language. Centralisation in Brussels 
and the French language went together, and found a 
resistance in the Flemish language and the old Flemish 
municipal and provincial spirit. The leader in this 
movement was Hendrik Conscience, the well-known 
Flemish novelist, and the first literary celebrity in 
Belgium. A society was founded at Antwerp voor 
Taal en Kunst—that is to say, for the cultivation of 
vernacular philology and the fine arts. These men 
do not deny that administrative unity has many 
advantages, and that Flemish literature is the pigmy 
beside the giant; but they maintain, on the other 
hand, that the glory of Belgium is in the Flanders of 
the renaissance—in Antwerp, aud Bruges, and Ghent, 
those Genoas and Venices of the north; and they seem 
to feel with pride that the tongue of a Van Eyck, a 
Quintin Matsys, and a Vandyck, will not willingly be 
let die so long as their works and their memories send 
a thrill of patriotic enthusiasm through the fibres of 
every Fleming, and so long as the productions of a 


The king acts with great tact and impartiality on 
this delicate ground. If Taal en Kunst gives him a 
féte to-day, he goes to-morrow to the Société des Arts, 
and seeks to soften all asperities, on the ground that 
there is ample room for the development of both 
nationalities, each within its own peculiar sphere, and 
without collisions and dissensions injurious to both. 

It is Brussels, the capital, that unites both elements. 
It is just within the Flemish-Saxon region, but close 
upon the borders of where the French language begins 
to be spoken. The lower town is mostly Flemish; 
so is the peasantry of the immediately surrounding 
villages ; but within the upper town itself is a Walloon 
colony, occupying a distinct quarter, speaking French 
to this day with a pure old Celtic accent, in all its sing- 
song-nasality, as if ‘her nainsell,’ the Dougal creature, 
were the interlocutor. This is styled Marolien, as 
distinct from classical French, which has been the 
language of the court and the upper classes for 
centuries. 

Antwerp is still the capital of the fine arts in Belgium, 
not only from the extraordinary productions of Flemish 
genius still preserved there, but from its being the 
locality of the Belgian School of Design and Academy 
of the Fine Arts ; but in the regions of science, Brussels 
occupies the first place. If the first name in Belgian 
literature is that of the Philo-Fleming Conscience, the 
first in science is that of M. Quetelet, tle astronomer- 
royal and president of the Academy of Sciences. This 
amiable gentleman—whose works are in French—is 
well known in this country as the ingenious statistician 
of man. Realising one of the boldest projects of 
Condorcet, he has subjected the powers and passions 
of humanity to the processes of the scientific calculator, 
and has thus produced that moral atlas of humanity 
which Madame de Staél declared to be one of the great 
desiderata of this century. 


A FAMILY ON THE WING. 


Tus is the age of complainings. Nobody suffers in 
silence; nobody breaks his or her heart in secrecy 
and solitude: they all take ‘the public’ into their 
confidence—the convenient public, which, like murder, 


Hath no tongue, but speaks 
With most miraculous organ ; 


of course it is neither the confider’s fault nor yet the 
confidant’s, if the winds sometimes whisper that King 
Midas has asses’ ears. 

Mine is no such confession. I have no gossip to 
retail of my neighbours: I am a very quiet gentleman 
of forty or so, who prefer confining my interests and 
observations to my own household, my own immediate 
family. Ay, there lies my inevitable grief, there lurks 
my secret wrong; I am the unhappy elder brother of 
a family involved in love-affairs. 

The fact has dimly dawned upon me, widening by 
degrees, ever since I came home from India last year, 
and took upon myself the charge of my five sisters, aged 
from about—— But Martha might object to my parti- 
cularising. Good little Patty! what a merry creature 
she was when she went nutting and fishing with me. 
And what ugly caps she has taken to wearing, poor 
dear! And why can’t she speak as gently when scolding 
the servants, as I remember our sweet-voiced, pretty 
mother used always to do? And why, in spite of 
their position, will she persist in calling Mr Green, 
with a kind of frigid solemnity, ‘Mr Green?’ But 
he does not seem to mind it: probably he never was 
called anything else. 

He is a very worthy person, nevertheless, and I 
have a great respect for him. When my sister Martha 
—Miss Heathcote, as she has been from her cradle 


Conscience reflect the national mind. 


—by letter announced to me at Madras that she 
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intended to relinquish that title for the far less eupho- 
nious one of Mrs Green, I was, to ‘say the least of it, 
surprised. I had thought, for various reasons (of no 
moment now), that my eldest sister was not likely to 
marry—I rather hoped she would not. We might 
have been so comfortable, poor Patty and I. However, 
I had no business to interfere with either her happiness 
or her destiny; so when, the first Sunday after my 
arrival at home, a cozy carriage drove up the avenue, 
and a bald, rather stout little man got out, to be 
soberly intreduced to me as ‘ Mr Green,’ I submitted 
to the force of circumstances, and to the duties of a 
brother-in-law. 

He has dined with us every Sunday since. He and I 
are capital friends; regularly, when the ladies retire, 
he informs me what the Funds have been at day by 
day dufing the past week, and which is the safest 
railway to buy shares in for the week following. A 
most worthy person, I repeat; will make a kind 
husband, and I suppose Martha likes him; but—— 
However, poor girl, she is old enough to judge for 
herself, and it is no business of mine. Some time before 
long, I shali give her away at the old parish church— 
quietly, without any show; I shall see her walk 
down the church-aisle with old Mr Green—he in 
his best white waistcoat, and she in her sober gray 
poplin, that she insists on being married in—not 
the clear soft muslin and long lace-veil I quite well 
remember seeing Patty working at and blushing over, 
we won’t say how many years ago. Well, women are 
better married, they say ; but I think I would rather 
have had Martha an old maid. 
| My second sister, Angeline, was fifteen when I left 
| England; and the very loveliest creature I ever beheld. 
Everybody knew it, everybody acknowledged it. She 
| could not walk down the street without people turning 
| to look after her; she could not enter a room without 
creating a general whisper: ‘Who is she?’ The same 
thing continued as she grew up to womanhood. All 
the world was at her feet; everybody said she would 
make a splendid marriage—become a countess at least ; 
and I do believe Angeline herself had the fullest 
confidence in that probability. She refused lovers by 
the dozen: every letter I got told me of some new 
slaughter of Miss Angeline’s. I would have pitied the 
poor fellows, only she was such a dazzling beauty, and 
no man falls out of love so safely as a man who falls 
in love with a beauty. I never heard that anybody 
died either by consumption, cord, or pistol, through 
the cruelty of my sister Angeline. 

But, like most cruel damsels, she paid the penalty 
of her hard-heartedness: when I came home I found 
Angeline Heathcote Angeline Heathcote still. Beauti- 
fal yet, beautiful exceedingly ; a walking picture, a 
visible poem: it was a real pleasure to me to have 
such a creature about the house. Though people did 
say, with a mysterious shake of the head, that, hand- 
some as she was, if I had only seen my sister two or 
three years ago! And Angeline herself became 
tenacious on the subject of new gowns, and did not 
like it to be generally known whether she or Charlotte 
was the elder. Good, plain, merry Charlotte, who 
never thought about either her looks or her age! 

Yet Charlotte was the first who brought me into 
trouble-—that trouble which I am now called upon to 
bemoan. I had not been at home three months, when 
there came a young gentleman—a very lively and 
pleasant young gentleman too—who sang duets with 
the younger girls, and made himself quite at home in 
my family circle. I myself did not much meddle with 
him, thought him a good-natured lad, and no more— 
until one fine morning he astonished me by requesting 
five minutes’ conversation with me in my study. 
(Alas! such misfortunes come not singly—my study 
has never been safe from similar applications and 
conversations since. ) 


I was very kind to the young man; when he blushed, 
I looked another way ; when he trembled, I asked him 
to take a chair. I listened to his stammering explana- 
tions with the utmost patience and sympathy ; I even 
tried to help him out with them—till he came to the 
last clause. 

Now, I do say that a man who asks you for your 
purse, your horse, your friendship, after only four 
weeks’ acquaintance, has considerable courage; but a 
man who, after that brief period since his introduction, 
comes and asks you for your sister—why, one’s first 
impulse is to kick him down stairs. 

Happily, I controlled myself. I called to mind 
that Mr Cuthbert was a very honest young fellow, 
and that if he did choose to risk his whole future upon 
the result of a month’s laughing, and singing, and 
dancing at balls—certainly it was his affair, not mine. 
My business solely related to Charlotte. I was just 
despatching it in the quickest and friendliest manner, 
by advising the young fellow to go back to college and 
not make a fool of himself in vain, when he informed 
me that my consent only was required, since he and 
Charlotte had been a plighted couple for the space of 
three whole days ! 

I have always held certain crotchets on the para- 
mount rights of lovers, and the wrong of interfering 
with any apparently sincere vows; so I sent for Lotty 
—talked with her; found she was just as foolish as he. 
That because he was the best waltzer, the sweetest 
tenor singer, and had the handsomest moustache she 
knew—our lively Charlotte was quite contented to 
dance through life with Mr Cuthbert, and decidedly 
proud of having his diamond ring on her third finger, 
and being considered ‘engaged’—as indeed they were 
likely to remain, if their minds changed not, for the 
next ten years. So, what could I do?—Nothing but 
deal with the young simpletons—if such they were 
—aecording to their folly. If true, their love would 
have time to prove itself such; if false, they would 
best find out that fact by its not been thwarted. I 


kissed away Lotty’s tears, silly child! and next | 


Sunday I had the honour of carving for future brother- 
in-law No. 2. 
It never rains but it pours. Whether Angeline was 


roused at once to indignation and condescension by | 
Charlotte’s engagement—which she was the loudest | 


in inveighing against—or whether, as was afterwards 
reported to me, she was influenced by a certain 
statistical newspaper paragraph, maliciously read aloud 
by Mr Cuthbert for general edification, that women’s 
chances of matrimony were proved by the late census 
to diminish fourfold between the ages of thirty and 
thirty-five; but most assuredly Angeline’s demeanour 
changed. She stooped to be agreeable as well as 
beautiful. To more than one suitor whom she had of 
old swept haughtily by, did she now graciously incline ; 
and 
this autumn’s general election—that the beauty of the 
county held a general election on her own private 
account. 

Alas for me! In one week I had no less than four 
hopeful candidates requesting ‘ the honour of an inter- 
view’ in my study. 


Angeline’s decision was rather dilatory—they were | 


all such excellent matches; and, poor girl—with her 
beauty for her chief gift, and with all the tinsel adora- 
tion it brought her—she had never been used to 
think of marriage as anything more than a mere 
worldly arrangement. She was ready to choose a 
husband as she would a wedding-gown—dispassion- 


ately, carefully, as the best out of a large selection of 


articles, each rich and good in its way, and warranted 
to wear. She had plenty of common sense, and an 
acute judgment; as for her heart—— 

‘You see, Nigel,’ she said to me, when weighing the 


respective claims and merits of Mr Archer and Sir 


the result was—partly owing to the gaieties of 


| 
| 
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Rowland Griffith Jones—‘ you see, I never was senti- 
mentally inclined. I want to be married. I think I 
should be better married than single. Of course, my 
husband must be a good man; also, he should be a 
wealthy man; I rather like 
show and splendour: it suits me.’ And she glanced 
into the mirror at something which, certainly, if 
any woman has any excuse for the vanities of life, 
might have pleaded Angeline’s. 

‘But,’ I argued—half sorrowfully, as when you see 
an ignorant child throwing gold away, and choosing 
sham jewels for their pitiful glistering, ‘you surely 
would think it necessary to love your husband ?’ 

*O yes; and I like Sir Rowland extremely—perhaps 
even better than Mr Archer—though he has been fond 
of me so long, poor fellow! But he will get over it— 
all men do.’ 

So, though the balance hung for a whole week 
doubtful—Heaven forgive the girl! but true love was 
not in her nature, how can people see further 
than their lights go?—I was soon pretty certain that 
fate would decide the marriage-question in favour of 
the baronet. As Lotty said, Angeline would look 
magnificent in the family diamonds as Lady Griffith 
Jones. The Welsh cause triumphed; Mr Archer 
quitted the field. He had been an old acquaintance; but 
—what was that to Sir Rowland and L.10,000 a year? 

After Angeline’s affair was settled, there came a 
lull in the family epid possibly because the head 
of the family grew savage as a bear, and for a full 
month his spirit hugged itself into fierce misanthropy, 
or rather misogyny, contemning the whole female sex, 
especially such as contemplated, or were contemplated 
in, the unholy estate of matrimony. 

No wonder! I could not find peace in my own house ; 
I had not my own sisters’ society ; not a single family 
fireside evening could I get from week’s end to week’s 
end; not a room could I enter without breaking in 
on some téte-a-téte; not a corner could I creep into 
without stumbling upon a pair of lovers. For a little 
while these fond couples kept on their good behaviour 
towards me—preserved a degree of reserve towards 
each other, out of respect to the head of the house, 
the elder brother; but gradually it deteriorated— 
ceased. Nay, I, who belong to the old generation— 
which was foolish enough to deem caresses hallowed 
things, that the mere pressure of a beloved woman’s 
hand was a thing not to be made a public show of 
—never to be spoken about, never even thought 
of without a tender reverence, a delicious fear—lI, 
Nigel Heathcote, have actually seen two young men, 
strangers a little year ago, kiss my two sisters openly 
before their whole family—before my very face 

My situation became intolerable. I fled the fireside ; 
I took refuge in my study. Wo betide the next lover 
who should assail me there! Surely that fatality 
would not again arrive for some time. When the 
elder ones were once married and away, surely I, and 
Constantia, and little Lizzie, might live a few years 
in fraternal peace, unmolested by the troubles of 
matrimony. 

It occurred to me that in the interval of the wed- 
dings I would send for an old friend, a bachelor like 
myself—an honest manly fellow, who, worked hard 
from circuit to circuit, and got barely one brief a year. 
Yes, Will Launceston would keep me company; and 
we would spend our days in the woods, and our 
evenings in my study, safe out of the way of lovers, 
weddings, and womankind. 

I had just written to him, when my sister Martha 
came in with a very serious face, and told me she 
wished for a little conversation with me. 

Ominous beginning! But she was not a young man, 
and could not well attack me concerning any more of 
my sisters. At least so I congratulated myself—alas, 
too soon! 


well 


My sister settled herself by the fire with a serious 
countenance. 

* My dear Nigel.’ 

‘My dear Martha,’ 

‘I wish to consult you on a matter which has 
recently come to my knowledge, and has given me 
much pain, and some anxiety as to the future.’ 

‘Indeed!’ and I am afraid my tone was less sympa- 
thising than eager, since from her troubled nervous 
manner, I thought—I hoped, the matter in question 
indicated the secession of Mr Green. ‘Go on. Is it 
about’—I corrected myself hypocritically —‘ about the 
girls?’ 

She assented. 

‘Whew !’—a disappointed whistle, faint and low, 
* Still, go on. I'll listen to anything except another 
pro ye 

Martha shook her head. ‘Alas, I fear it will never 
come to that! Brother, have you noticed ?—but men 
never do—still, I myself have observed a great change 
in Constantia lately.’ 

Now, Constantia always was different from the other 
girls—liked solitude and books, talked little, and had 
a trick of reverie. In short, was what young people 
call ‘interesting,’ and old people ‘romantic’—the sort 
of creature who, did she grow up a remarkable woman, 
would have her youthful peculiarities carefully and 
respectfully noted, with ‘I always said there was a 
great deal in that girl;’ but who, did she turn out 
nothing particular, would be laughed at, and probably 
would laugh at herself, for having been ‘ very senti- 
mental when she was young.’ Nevertheless, having 
at one time of my life shared that imputation, I was 
tender over the little follies of Constantia. 

‘I think the girl reads too much, and sits with 
her eyes too wide open, Martha—is rather unsocial, 
likewise. She wanted to get out of the way of the 
weddings, and positively refused to be Angeline’s 
bridemaid.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Martha, ‘ that’s it. Poor foolish child, 
to think of falling in love’. 

I almost jumped off my chair. ‘I'll not hear a 
word of it—I declare I will not! Ill keep the young 
man off my premises with man-traps and spring- 
guns. I’ll go back to India if you tell me of mee 
“ engagement.”’ 

‘No chance of that;’ and Martha shook her head | 
more drearily than ever. ‘Poor child, I fear it is an 
unfortunate attachment!’ 

I brightened up—so much so, that my sister looked, 
nay, gently hinted, her conviction that I was a ‘ brute.’ 
She expected I would have been as sorry as she was! 

‘No, Martha; I am rather glad. Glad, after my 
experience of these “fortunate” love-affairs, to find 
that one of my sisters has the womanly courage, 
unselfishness, and simplicity to conceive an “ unfor- 
tunate” attachment.’ 

Perhaps this speech hurt Martha, and yet it need 
not. She and I both knew and respected one another’s 
youth; and if we differed in opinion concerning our 
middle age, why—I was as likely to be wrong as she. 

She did not at first reply; and then, without 
comment, she explained ‘to me her uneasiness about 
Constantia. The girl had long played confidante to 
Mr Archer in the matter of Angeline, and, as often 
happens, the confidante had unwittingly taken too 
great interest in one of her principals, until she found 
herself envying the lot of the other. When Mr Archer's 
dismissal finally broke off all his intercourse with our 
family, there was one of my sisters who missed him 
wearily, cruelly ; and that was—not Angeline. 

I was touched. Now, no doubt Constantia had 
been very foolish; no doubt she had nourished and 
encouraged this fancy, as romantic girls do, in moon- 
light walks and solitary dreams; hugging her pain, 


and deluding herself that it was bliss, Little doubt, 


likewise, that the feeling would wear itself out, or fade 
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| slowly away in life’s stern truths; but at present it 

| was a most sincere passion, sad and sore. Foolish and 

romantic as it might be, in itself and in its girlish 
demonstrations, I could not smile at it. It was a real 
thing, and as such to be respected. 

Martha and I held counsel together, and acted on 
the result. We took Constantia under our especial 
charge; we gave her books to read, visits to pay, work 
to do; keeping her as much as possible with one or 
other of us, and out of the way of the childish flirtation 
of Cuthbert and Charlotte, or the formal philandering 
of Sir Rowland and the future Lady Griffith Jones. 
And if sometimes, as Lizzie told me—my little Lizzie, 
who laughed at love and lovers with the lightness of 
sixteen—Constantia grew impatient with Lotty’s care- 
less trifling, and curled her lip scornfully when Angeline 

ied the splendours of her trousseau, we tried to 
the girl’s mind out of herself, and out of dream- 
land altogether, as much as possible. 
‘ But suppose,’ Lizzie sagely argued—‘suppose, when 
Angeline is married, Mr Archer should come back: 
he always liked Constantia extremely. Who knows 
but ’—— 
I shook my head, and desired the little castle-builder 
to hold her tongue. 
She was our sole sharer of the secret; and I must 
say, though she laughed at her now and then, Lizzie 
was extremely loving and patient with Constantia. 
After a time, we left the two girls wholly to one 
another, more especially as my time was now taken up 
with my friend Launceston. 
O the comfort, the relief, of the society of a man! 
—a real true man—who had some sterling aim and 
object in life—some steady work to do—some earnest 
interest in the advance of the world, the duties and 
pursuits of his brother men: who was neither hand- 
some, witty, nor accomplished; who rarely shone in 
| ladies’ society ; in fact, rather eschewed it than other- 

wise. For, he said, nature had unfitted him to act the 
part of a mere admirer, and fate forbade him to appear 
| in the character of a lover; so he held aloof, keeping 
| his own company and that of one or two old friends 
like myself. 

I was fond of Launceston: I wished my family to 
like him too; but they were all too busy about their 
own affairs. Evening after evening, I could not get 
a single one of my sisters to make tea for us, or give 
us a little music afterwards, except the pale, dull- 
looking Constantia, or my bonny rose of June, little 
Lizzie. At last, we four settled into a small daily 
company, and went out together, read together, talked 
together continually. I kept these two younger 
ones as much as possible in our unromantic practical 
society, that not only my mind, but Launceston’s, in its 
thorough cheerfulness and healthiness of tone, might 
unconsciously have a good influence upon Constantia. 

The girl’s spirit slowly began to heal. She set aside 
her dreaming, and took with all the energy of her 
nature to active work—women’s work—charity school- 
teaching, village-visiting, and the like. She put a 
little too much ‘romance’ into all she did still; but 
there was life in it, truth, sincerity. 

‘Miss Constantia will make an admirable lady-of-all- 
work,’ said Launceston in his quaint way, watching 
her with his kindly and observant eyes. ‘The world 
wants such. She will find enough to do.’ 

And so she did: enough to steal her too from my 
| side, almost as much as the three fiancees. The circle 

in my study dwindled gradually down to Lizzie, 

Launceston, and me. 
| We were excellent company still, we three. I had 
| rarely had so much of my pet sister’s society: I had 

never found it so pleasant. True, she was shyer than 

usual, probably from being with us two, older and 


—she bore with our dry, long-worded learning so 
patiently—that my study never seemed itself unless I 
had the little girl seated at my feet, or sewing quietly 
in the window-corner. And then she was completely 
a ‘little girl;’ had no forward ways—no love-notions, 
or, ten times worse, marriage-notions, crossing her 
innocent brain. I felt sure I could take her into my 
closest heart, form her mind and principles at my will, 
and one day make a noble woman of her, after the 
pattern of But I never mention that sacred 
name. 
I loved Lizzie—loved her to the core of my heart. 
Sometimes with fatherly more than even brotherly 
pride, I used to talk to Launceston of the child’s sweet- 
nesses, but he always gave me short answers. It was 
his way. His laconism in most things was really 
astonishing, for a man under thirty. 
One day, when Angeline’s grand wedding was safely 
over, and the house had sunk into a pathetic quietness 
that reminded one of the evening after a funeral—at least 
so I thought—Launceston and I fell into a discussion, 
which stirred him into more demonstrativeness than 
usual. The subject was men, women, and marriages. 
‘I am convinced,’ he said, ‘that I shall never 
marry.’ 
It was not my first hearing of this laudable deter- 
mination ; so I let it pass, merely asking his reasons. 
‘ Because my whole conscience, principles, and 
go against the system of matrimony, as prac- 
tised in the world, especially the world of womenkind. 
All the courting and proposing, the presents and the 
love-letters, the dinners to relatives and congratulations 
of friends, the marriage-guests and marriage-settle- 
ments, the white lace, white satin, and white favours, 
carriage, postilions, and all. Heigh-ho, Heathcote, what 
fools men are!’ 

I was just about to suggest the possibility of one, 
say two, wise men among our sex, when in stole a 
white fairy—my pretty Lizzie, in her bridemaid’s dress. 
Her presence changed the current of conversation; 
until, from some remark she made about a message 
Angeline had left as to the proper way of inserting 
her marriage in the Times newspaper to-morrow, our 
talk imperceptibly fell back into the old channel. 

‘T, like you, Launceston, hate the whole system of 
love and marrying. It is one great sham. It begins 
when miss, at school, learns that it is the apex of 
feminine honour to be a bride—the lowest deep of 
feminine humiliation to die an old maid. It goes on 
when she, a young lady at home, counts her numerous 
“ offers ;” taking pride in what ought to be either a 
regret or a humiliation. It ends when, time slipping 
by, she drops into the usual belief that nobody ever 
marries her first love; so takes the best match she 
can find, and makes marriage, which is merely the 
visible sign and crowning of love, the pitiful dis- 
honoured substitute for it. I declare solemnly, I have 
seen many a wife whom I held to be little better than 
—no wife at all.’ 

I had forgotten my little sister’s presence; but she 
did not seem to hear me—nor Launceston either, for 
that matter. His earnestness had softened down; he 
sat, very thoughtful, over against the window where 
Lizzie had taken her sewing.—What a pretty picture 
she made! 

‘I should not like thee to go the way of the world, 
my little girl; and yet I should be satisfied to give 
thee away some day, quietly, in a white muslin gown 
and a straw-bonnet, to some honest man that loved 
thee, and was loved so well, that Lizzie would never 


foali 


quite content, if need be, to live an old maid for his 
sake to the end of her day. That’s what I call love— 
eh, my girl?’ 

Lizzie drooped her head, blushing deeply. Of course; 


wiser men; but she listened to our wisdom so sweetly 


girls always do. 


dream of marrying any other, and would have been | 


| 
| 
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Launceston said, in a tone so low that I really 
started: ‘Then you do believe in true love, after all?’ 

* God forbid I should not; perhaps the more earnestly 
because of its numberless follies, disguises, and coun- 
terfeits. Nay ’—and now when, after this gay marriage- 
morning, the evening was sinking gray and dull, my 
mind inclined pensively, even tenderly to the sister 
who had gone, the other two sisters who were shortly 
going away from my hearth for ever—‘ nay, as since 
in the falsest creeds there lurks, I believe, a modicum 
of absolute truth, I would fain hope that in the poorest 
travesty or masquerade of love, one might find a 
fragment of the sterling commodity. Still, my Lizzie, 
dear, when all our brides are gone, let us hope that 
for a long time we shall have no more engagements.’ 

*You object to engagements?’ said Lizzie, speaking 
timidly and downfaced—as I like to see a young girl 
speak on this subject. 

*Why, how should you like it yourself, my little 
maid? To be loved, wooed, and wedded, in public, for 
the benefit of an amused circle of friends, neighbours, 
and connections. To have one’s actions noticed, one’s 
affairs canvassed, one’s feelings weighed and measured ; 
to be congratulated, condoled, and jested with. Horrible! 
literally horrible. My wonder is that any true lovers 
can ever stand it.’ 

‘Pp you are right,’ said Launceston vehe- 
mently. ‘No man ouglit to place the girl he loves in 
such a position. Whatever it costs him, he ought to 
leave her free—altogether free—and offer her nothing 
until he can offer her his hand.’ 

‘Bless my soul, Launceston, what are you in such 
excitement about? Has anybody been offering himself 
to your sister? Because—you mistook me. Ask her, or 
Lizzie, or any good woman, if they would feel flattered 
4 a gentleman’s acting in the way you propose? As 

his hand—with the ring in it—were everything to 
them, and himself and his love nothing at all!’ 

Launceston laughed uneasily. ‘ Well, but what did 
you mean? A—a friend of mine would like to know 
your opinion on this matter.’ 

*My opinion is simply—an opinion. Every man 
is the best judge of his own affairs, especially love- 
affairs. As the Eastern proverb says: “Let not the 
lions decide for the tigers.” But I think, did Z love a 
woman ’—(and it pleased me to know I was but speak- 
ing out her mind who, years ago, lived and died, in her 
fond simplicity wiser than any of these)—‘did I love 
a woman, I would like to tell her so—just to herself, 
no more. I would like to give her my love to rest on— 
to receive the help and consolation of hers. I would 
like her to feel that through all chances and changes 
she and I were one.; one, neither for foolish child’s- 
play nor headlong passion, but for mutual strength 
and support, holding ourselves responsible both to 
Heaven and to each other for our life and our love; 
one, indissolubly, whether we were ever married or 
not—one in this world, and—we pray—one in the 
world everlasting.’ 

Was I dreaming? Did I actually see my friend 
Launceston take, unforbidden, my youngest sister's 
hand, and hold it—firmly, tenderly, fast? Did I hear, 
with my own natural ears, Lizzie’s soft little sob, 
not of grief certainly, as she slipped out of the room, 
as swift and silent as a moonbeam? Eh! what? 
Good heavens! Was there ever any creature so blind 
as a middle-aged elder brother! 

Well, as I told Launceston, it was all my own fault ; 
and I must bear it stoically. Perhaps, on the whole, 
things might have been worse, for he is a noble fellow, 
and no wonder the child loves him. They cannot be 
married just yet—meanwhile, Lizzie and I keep the 
matter between ourselves. They are very happy— 
God bless them! and so am I. 


quite well and comfortable! I see clearly that, one 
day not distant, I shall be left lamenting—the solitary 
residuum of a Family on the Wing. 


GARDENS OF OLD ROME. 


Tue old Roman householders differed widely from 
the modern inhabitants of great cities; for while the 
latter are imprisoned amid interminable piles of 
houses, that seem always to be enveloped in thick 
clouds of dust, and never enlivened by the sight of 
anything green, the former, not excepting the most 
needy of them, used to aim at having a plot of green 
continually before their eyes. In the interior of 
almost every house, there used to be an open space 
surrounded on all the four sides by covered walks. 
In the middle of this space was a reservoir, which was 
arranged to catch the rain-water that poured down 
from the roofs ; in the houses of the wealthy, a foun- 
tain frequently played in the midst of this reservoir, 
supplied by the public water-pipes. In large houses, 
the reservoir was of great extent, and alive with fishes ; 
around this stretched a grassy plot, called the viri- 
darium, which usually contained a laurel-tree. Anti- 
quity had a special regard for the laurel, partly on 
account of the refreshing shade which its leaves 
afforded, and partly because of the sacred traditions | 
that are associated with its origin, and, furthermore, 
for the connection it had with the imperial house. 
Many persons, indeed, regarded its growth in the 
house as of inestimable value, believing themselves to 
be secure from storms while under its protection. If 
there were sufficient room, the myrtle and plane | 
trees used to be planted along with the laurel. The | 
plane-tree was considered to be the handsomest of all | 
ornamental trees, and although a native of a warmer | 
climate, with proper care and in sheltered places, it | 
used to flourish in Rome. 

In fact, the entire inner court of the Roman house, 
which went under the name of the cavedium, was | 
occupied, so far as the locality would allow, with | 
vegetation; even the atrium was not exempt from 
it. The atrium, as is well known, was the great 
court next to the entrance of the house, which was 
originally occupied by the family, but which was sub- 
sequently embellished by gorgeous rows of pillars, and 
devoted to the reception of visitors. By reason of its 
necessarily large dimensions, it was not furnished with 
a roof. In the middle of this spacious court, a fountain 
was continually playing, cooling the atmosphere by its 
incessant jets of fresh water; this, too, was surrounded 
by grassy plots; vases of flowers were arranged upon 
the balustrade between the pillars; so that one might 
feel tempted to consider one’s self in the entrance-hall 
of some country-seat, did not the host of visitors too 
frequently recall the reality of the city turmoil. 

A more extensive space the citizens appropriated to 
greey growth, which more nearly resembled a pleasure- 
garden, when they planted the peristylium, which 
joins the cavedium, with grass and trees. This room 


was devoted to the ordinary life of the family, on 
which account it was fitted up as handsomely and 
conveniently as possible. In the great palaces of 
Rome, the peristylia were of vast extent, and, without 
any impropriety, one might speak of their being laid 
out with gardens. In the place of shrubs or single 
trees, such as we met with in the cavedium, there was 
a gloomy grove of myrtles; rows of plane and pine 
trees, and of the favourite lotus-tree, supplied refresh- 
ment by their shade; there was a perfect forest of 
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trees, which creaked mournfully in the roar of the 
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storm: here, year after year, the singing-birds found 
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a hospitable retreat, and multiplied in undisturbed 
repose. Parrots, swinging in costly cages, entertained 
the passers-by with their chattering. Peacocks, whose 
proudly distended plumage attracted all eyes, together 
with other domestic birds, were carefully kept within 
enclosed spaces. A larger reservoir supplied the 
water that was necessary for the fountains, and also 
for sprinkling the paths when the dust made them 
disagreeable. In some of the palaces, these reservoirs 
were so large that they were used as fishponds: gold 
fishes swam about in them, ravishing the eye by their 
colours; or lampreys and necklaced barbs, at the 
sound of the flute, or being called by their names, used 
to come and take their food from the hand of their 
owner. Other and still greater ponds were filled 
with fishes designed to supply the demands of the 
kitchen, and there, according to the directions of the 

rmand, must be caught immediately before use, 
and be shewn alive to the guest before being sent to 
the kitchen. In the parts that are nearest to the 
walls, the ornamental gardener, according to the taste 
of those times, had, by artificial pruning, given peculiar 
shapes tothe trees. Artificial arbours were everywhere 
prepared, for the sake of supplying the voluptuous 
with a cooling shade, or of accommodating feasting- 
parties under their leafy roof. Into these arbours, a 
marble table was brought, and also marble benches, 
covered with cushions to lounge upon. 

In this great world-city, the few only who were 
specially favoured by fortune could enjoy the delights 
afforded by a house-garden; for only the occupants 
of great houses and palaces, or of such houses as 
within the walls were situated on the declivities of 
the hills, had sufficient space for even a moderate 
enjoyment of this pleasure. It must be remembered 
that the whole space occupied by the houses in Rome 
did not exceed 13,200 yards in circumference, and that 
within this area, in the time of Augustus, upwards of 
2,000,000 of people were huddled together. It cannot, 
therefore, be wondered at that men were not merely 
jealous of every inch of ground, but that they erected 
their houses as much as possible on the hills, and 
sought to gain space by all kinds of outhouses. Among 
these projections, the pergule had an important place ; 
they were, as their name indicates, real continuations 
of the houses, with which they were connected by 
means of frameworks. They were the ornaments of 
the house as well as the portici, and were attached 

| ¢0 the basement stories as well as to those above 
them, and may very properly be compared with the 
verandahs now prevalent in modern Italy. In them, 
|| a multitude of those occupations were transacted 
| which at the present day in southern climes are 
performed out of doors; people also used to repair 
|| to them for the sake of enjoying the scenery. We 
|| mention them here because vines and other creeping- 
plants were commonly trained upon them, which, by 
reason of their shade and their green leaves, afforded 
|| a kind of garden pleasure. 

The most moderate share in such pleasures was 
allotted to those who were obliged to be content with 
flowers in pots, which were reared before the windows. 
From a passage in Pliny, we learn that this custom 
used to be very common in Rome; but subsequently, 
in consequence of the damage which the pots used to 
receive from the rabble, it became less so. Still, in 
the time of the poet Martial—perhaps in consequence 
of a better regulation of the city-police—the taste for 
window-gardens must have revived. It would be 
incorrect, however, if persons should suppose, from 
our representation, that the ancients reared a multi- 
tude of gorgeous and fragrant plants in their windows ; 
their taste was quite different. The most common 
vegetables that were needed for kitchen uses, such as 
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simple desires; and perhaps to these we may add a 
singing-bird, that swung in a cage before the window. 

While thus indicating the simplicity of the ancients 
who were satisfied with the smallest enjoyments of 
nature, we meet, on the other hand, with so refined a 
luxury that nothing in modern times is at all compar- 
able to it. The most decided contrasts lay close to 
one another; such was the case in the cultivation 
of gardens. The poor man must be content, as just 
mentioned, to grow salad and parsley by his window, 
or. he must seek garden enjoyments elsewhere, perhaps 
afar off from the city. The wealthy man has a flower- 
garden in the interior of his house, so great and so 
extensive that it contains a forest of trees in itself, 
amid the thickness of which the birds make their 
nests; and also ponds, that swarm with fishes. Even 
upon the roof of his house, whose elevation was 
scarcely reached by the summits of the tallest trees 
that grow from the earth, other trees took root, 


fountains played in a pure atmosphere, remote from 
the smoke and turmoil of town-life, fragrant flowers, 
luscious fruits, and the singing of birds, combined 
their attractions. 

The arrangement of the roof was somewhat as 
follows :—For the bottom of the bed, larch-wood was 
selected, as being almost indestructible, and not 
subject to decay in water. Then a flooring of beech- 
planks was superimposed; the latter covered with 
a litter of fern and straw, to prevent the wood from 
being injured by direct contact with the lime. Next 
came a layer of pumice-stones, about the size of 
one’s fist; then a layer of mortar, composed of three 
parts of pure mould, and one of lime, to the depth of 
about a foot. The bed was properly arranged at a 


came a further covering of about six inches deep on 
the top, which was made up of three parts of broken 
potsherds, and one of lime; and, finally, the whole was 
furnished with a coating of brick, marble, or mosaic. 
Upon this artificial floor, large chests, filled with 
earth, were now placed; and in this upper region, a 
rich and rapid vegetation was developed. Plants of 
every kind were raised here: orange and fruit trees, 
several kinds of shrubs, especially evergreens—as 
oleanders, laurels, myrtles, arbutes, and others— 
growing in tubs or small boxes. Even large trees 
were grown in such numbers, that old writers have 
referred to the beautiful pleasure-forests upon the 
roofs. These, of course, could not grow in the tubs; 
and we must therefore suppose that a sufficient 
quantity of earth had been conveyed to the roofs for 
the trees to ramify and find nourishment in. This 


of the caged birds. 
splashed from the marble bosom of the fountain, and 
served to embellish as well as to nourish the garden, 
and, if carried round the house, was its protection 
from fire. 

It is much to be regretted that the old writers have 
not left behind them any definite account of the garden- 
grounds beyond the city. Only, then, as conjectures, 
based upon the comparison of several old notices, 
can we venture upon the following:—In general, it 
seems pretty evident that the gardens immediately 


wealthy, whose sole aim was pleasure; further, it is 
more than probable that even in these gardens a 
mingling of tastes prevailed, and that open grounds 
and an imitation of nature alternated with stiffer 
forms and artificial arrangements. Possibly, Lucullus 
might, during his long residence in the East, have 
become enamoured of the Eastern style of gardens, 
and have introduced it as a novelty into his superb 
park near Rome. The buildings attached to the 


rue, garden-salad, fennel, parsley, &c., satisfied their 


gardens were so commodious, that they served not only 
for friendly reunions, but also for periods of longer 


slight inclination, to allow the water to run off. Then | 


place also was enlivened by the songs and twittering | 
Water conducted through pipes | 


contiguous to the city were the property of the | 


abode; they were particularly adapted for such as 
wished to avoid the bustle of town-life and live at ease, 
or to devote themselves to scientific pursuits. The 
eagerness of the Romans in gathering together monu- 
ments of Greek art in Italy, was the occasion of 
collecting in the gardens whole hosts of the most 
costly statues, paintings, and Corinthian vases. 

The most splendid garden-grounds and the most 
sumptuous buildings appeared on the Pincian Hill, 
which was thence called ‘Collis Hortulorum.’ This 
spot yielded a charming prospect over the greater 

of the city, the Field of Mars, and the Flaminian 
ay. Lucullus had his park laid out here, which 
was an assemblage of smaller possessions he had 
purchased. This was long an object of admiration, on 
account of its splendour ; and although this splendour 
may have principally consisted in the collections of 
works of art with which the garden was adorned, it 
may still be thought likely that no small care was 
displayed in the laying out of the gardens. Lucullus 
had revelled in the gardens of Asia, and had himself 
a sense of the beautiful. Subsequently, the garden 
passed over into the imperial family, and became the 
scene of the most horrifying events. 

In the neighbourhood of the property of Lucullus, 
in the valley that separates the Quirinal from the 
Pincian, lay the everywhere celebrated garden of 
Sallust. The historian himself had laid it out; his 
nephew inherited it from him; and after his death it 
came into the emperor’s possession, who so greatly 
enlarged it that it reached from the Quirinal up to the 
Pincian. On the Quirinal itself, Pomponius Atticus, 
the faithful friend of Cicero, had a house which, with 
the field adjoining it, was immersed in wood of no 
inconsiderable extent. Upon the Esquiline Hill, which, 
on account of its healthy air, was in no less request, 
were the park and grounds of Maecenas. From the 
palace, which was situated at the highest point, was 
enjoyed a commanding view over the whole city, and 
far away towards Tibur and Tusculum. Upon the 
Palatine Hill, close to several other palaces, the house 
of Cicero was conspicuous, which had a garden of 
corresponding proportions attached to it. If we now 
continue our, rambles, and proceed towards the Circus 
Flaminius, we light upon the large garden-establish- 
ment of Servilius, which was celebrated for the master- 
pieces of ancient art there assembled. Going still 
further beyond the Tiber, just past the cenotaph of 
Hadrian, we stumble upon the renowned gardens of 
Domitian and Geta, and still further on upon the 
ill-famed garden of Agrippina. The Janiculum, 
which is adjoining, embraced the large garden of 
Julius Martial, which his relative the epigrammatic 
poet has so often celebrated. Close to the Janiculum 
were the ‘ Horti Geta,’ laid out by Septimius Severus. 

In addition to these many greater or smaller gardens, 
the public in Rome had free access to the imperial 
establishments. Julius Cesar bequeathed a large park 
to the populace. This lay on the other side of the 
Tiber, in the fourteenth region, where the bridges 
| of Amilius Sublicius and Probus cross the river. 
Augustus, to gratify the people with the sight of a 
naval-fight, had applied part of the garden to the 
construction of a basin, 1800 feet long and 1200 feet 
broad, in which the fight was represented. Agrippa 
followed the example of the emperor, in bequeathing to 
the people his garden, situated near the Field of Mars. 

There may have been other public gardens also, 
although they are not expressly mentioned. Mention, 
however, is made in the statute-books of public gardens 
to which the people had free access, but whose product 
was farmed by individuals. 

Upon the whole, it is not difficult to conceive, that 
although the seven-hilled city, through its gorgeous 
| palaces, temples, and other public buildings, as well 


fine and magnificent spectacle, an additional air of 
amenity and beauty was imparted to it by its landscape 
scenery of parks and gardens. 


THE VALUE OF A PIN. 


Wey in Paris lately, I spent a very pleasant evening 
in the society of some of the most distinguished men 
on that side of the Channel. One of our countrymen 
who had taken a prominent part in the arrangement 
of the English department in the French Universal 
Exhibition, had invited us to a capital bachelors’ 
dinner-party. A young Frenchman—whose name, if 
I were authorised to publish it, would be familiar to 
many, because it is that of a highly esteemed manu- 
facturer, who won one of the first gold medals and the 
cross of the Legion of Honour—was the most con- 
spicuous guest. We all looked with sincere admiration 
at the industrious and gifted engineer who had, before 
the age of thirty, acquired so large an amount of 
wealth and distinction ; the more so because there was 
a report current that the new décoré had succeeded 
in making his way through many impediments and 
difficulties, and that he had started from a very low 
station in life. I determined to know the truth, at | 
all events; and as I had the good-forfune to occupy 
the seat next to our French friend, I was soon on 
intimate terms with him; and when dinner was over, 
when the last toast to the belle alliance had been 
drunk in the last glass of sparkling champagne, and we 
were comfortably and quietly sipping a most excellent | 
cup of coffee, I suddenly asked our hero to give us | 
the story of his life. He complied without reluctance 
or affected modesty with this rather impertinent desire, 
and gave the following narrative :— 

Some fifteen years ago, I was a kind of young 
vagabond, slow to learn, but very eager for all sorts || 
of mischief, for which the gamins of Paris possess an i 
unpleasant but well-merited reputation. My father 
was a small shopkeeper in very moderate circum- 
stances, and I attended the municipal school next to 
our house, or rather I pretended to attend it, for I 
liked much better to stroll along the Boulevards and 
amuse myself in the Champs Elysées. There was, in 
short, every prospect of my becoming an idle, worth- | 
less fellow, much to the grief of my good, honest father, 
when a word of reproof spoken in due time brought 
me back to my senses and to the right path. It is 
a trifling anecdote, if we may use this word without 
impropriety, in a world where the happiness of a 
whole family so often depends on so-called trifles. 

I had not gone to school that day, because I had 
met on the Boulevards a long funeral-procession— 
thousands and thousands of mourners, of all ages and | 
all conditions; deputies and mechanics, high digni- || 
taries and humble artisans—a curious but interesting 
mixture of coats and blouses, following a very simple 
hearse. It was the people of Paris accompanying good 
old Jacques Lafitte to his last abode. There was 
something so affecting in this demonstration, that of 
a whole population bestowing on a simple citizen 
honours refused to kings, and only from time to time 
granted to such patriots as General Foy, Lafayette, 
or Garnier-Pagts, that even if I had not been too 
glad to take advantage of this new pretext, offered so 
unexpectedly to my vagrant propensity, I should have 
followed the funeral. So I took a place in the cortége 


with a companion, and on we went to the cemetery, 
which could scarcely hold us all, and was closely 
guarded by a number of policemen and a detachment 
of municipal guards ; for sometimes governments fear 
great men, even after they have breathed their last. 
I listened with deep emotion to the speeches delivered 
by some of the popular orators of the time; and at 
last, when all was over, I made my way home, still 
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| course, indulging in as many by-roads as we possibly 


could. You must not, therefore, be surprised to find 
us in the afternoon sitting on a bench in the Jardin 
des Plantes, watching the gambols of the monkeys, and 
| discussing the political merits of the pure democrat 
| whose loss France lamented on that day. During this 
chat, I played with a little stick, and had thus picked 
up two pins, that had probably fallen from a lady’s 
dress; but, as you may suppose, I threw them care- 
lessly away, and continued my declamatory address. 

*You may believe it or not, Jules,’ said I to my 
attentive school-fellow—‘I shall one day be as rich 
and as much honoured as the worthy citizen Lafitte.’ 
Here I made an appropriate pause, which was dis- 
turbed in a rather unexpected and unpleasant manner. 

*Rich and honoured, indeed!’ exclaimed a voice 
behind us; ‘you will remain a beggar and a good- 
for-nothing fellow all your life.’ 

I started, and looked round in confusion, when I 
saw that the prophet of evil was a venerable old man, 
leaning on a tree, and listening unceremoniously to 
our boyish conversation. 

‘No, my boy,’ continued he earnestly, ‘you will 
never become as rich and honoured as good Jacques 
Lafitte; and I will tell you the reason: you threw 
two pins away with great disdain, while he picked one 
up, and owed his fortune to that circumstance. Take 
my word for it, the youth who does not value a pin 
will never become a wealthy man.’ I was speechless, 
and my eyes alone betrayed my feelings. The kind 
old man, for such he was, in spite of his assumed 
harshness, took a seat beside us, and spoke thus :— 

‘Let me tell you the story of Monsieur Lafitte’s 

ss, and may it be a lesson to you during life! 
Jacques was one of the numerous family of a poor 
carpenter in the south of France; and if a generous 
fairy had sung at his cradle that he would one day 
become a rich banker, an influential deputy, a states- 
man, nay, a minister who would refuse to comply with 
the wishes of the king, and nobiy retire into private 
life; and that, after fulfilling all the duties incum- 
bent on his several stations in life, his death would 
be lamented by a whole nation, and fifty thousand 
mourners would follow him to the grave—the wonderful 
prediction would have been laughed at, even by a fond 
mother. For poor young Jacques had not the advan- 
tage of going to school, and he deplored it bitterly; 
while you indulge only in playing and rambling, and 
do not avail yourselves of the opportunities which your 
family and the state offer you. He learned the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing, as it were, by himself, 
and certainly with much difficulty; and after having 
been a kind of errand-boy in a country-office, and 
improved himself as well as he was able, he set out for 
Paris, where he arrived pennyless, and having nothing 
to trust to but God and a letter of recommendation to 
acelebrated banker, Monsieur Perregaux. As soon as 
might be, he went to the house of this gentleman, and 
his heart beat loudly when he presented the letter, for 
in it were concentrated all his hopes in life. He had 
not eaten anything that morning, and did not possess 
a single sou to buy a dinner; and, besides, he was 
some hundred leagues away from home, where his 
old father and his poor mother were perhaps starving, 
with nearly a dozen children round them. Monsieur 
Perregaux read the letter, without even remarking the 
pale countenance of the young man, and returned 
directly the discouraging answer that he had already 
five or six clerks too many in his office, and that 
there was no room for a new one. Poor Jacques, on 
this, was in the act of retiring slowly and 
without a word, although in the direst consternation. 
He bent his head in despair, and cast down his eyes. 
While in this position, he saw a small pin glittering 
on the floor, and obeying, instinctively, a well-taught 
lesson of his beloved mother—to care for the smallest 


things—he picked the pin up, and put it on the 
mantel-piece, saying, by way of apology to the banker, 
who had watched the proceedings of the young man 
with curiosity: “I beg sir.” Monsieur Perre- 
gaux, however, had already noticed the action, and 
recalling the industrious youth, exclaimed suddenly: 
“T will make room for you in the bank: fetch your 
things, and come back directly.” 

‘It was a sunbeam shining through the dark clouds 
which had till then overhung the path of the needy 
carpenter's son; and you may imagine with what 
exultation he greeted this ray of hope. Thus Jacques 
Lafitte became first the clerk, then the cashier, then 
the partner, and at last the successor of M. Perregaux. 
In this manner he became very rich—thanks to a pin— 
and made his parents and his numerous brothers and 
sisters happy. He was not merely wealthy—that is 
common enough—he was a man of unsullied integrity ; 
and we all know how the Emperor Napoleon, when 
departing for his grave in St Helena, intrusted him with 
six millions without guarantee or receipt; how Lafitte 
married his daughter to the Prince de la Moskowa, 
the eldest son of the illustrious Marshal Ney; how 
he was elected deputy, and became one of the most 
influential members of the House; how he played the 
foremost part in the revolution of 1830, and was one 
of the king-makers; how he was named by Louis- 
Philippe minister of finance, and resigned his office 
rather than sign an anti-popular decree; how he 
became poor again in the service of his country, and 
how the grateful people subscribed two millions of 
francs on his behalf to re-establish his fortunes. You 
yourselves saw to-day how France honoured this great 
man to the last. Go, then, my lads, attend diligently 
your school, and learn to value even a pin.’ 

Having thus spoken, the old man went away, and 
I saw him no more. But his story had made a deep 
impression on my mind, and I became a steady, 
industrious lad. I attended the school of industry, 
and learned a great deal in the way of engineering. 
Jacques Lafitte was always. before my eyes as a 
model; and in passing through the street which bears 
the name of the illustrious deputy, I always felt 
the same sort of religious emotion as when I walked 
past a church. Some inventions I made met with 
approbation ; and now I am what you see me—a not 
unimportant member of society, on the road to wealth 
and distinction. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
ROAD-DRAINING. 
THERE is no surer index to the agricultural state of a 
country than the character of its roads, especially of 
its cross-roads. The highways of France are certainly 
far superior to our turnpikes, simply because they are 
government works; but the miserable lanes that inter- 
sect the rural districts of the country are in keeping 
with the rude state of its agriculture. Where there 
is little local traffic and little produce to send to a 
distant market, they cannot afford to have good roads. 
With us, the art of making good roads has advanced 
with the of the country. We have, however, 
still existing many old roads which were highways 
half a century ago, from which we may gather a good 
deal about the state of things at that time. It is 
usual to rail at our forefathers for carrying their 
roads up such steep ascents, as if they had some 
predilection for climbing hills, and also for their 
making what appear unnecessary detours. This notion 
is founded on a mistake. On a closer inspection, it 
will be found in every case that there was on the 
lower level, where the modern road runs, a morass, 
which has since been drained; and that by making a 
detour, some ford was gained. While the traffic was so 


small, the public could not afford the expense of making 
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straight roads and bridges. The more obvious improve- 
ments of the modern road are in making it straight and 
wide, and in levelling the ascents so as to save the 
enormous loss of power in dragging carriages against 
gravity. But there are other changes in the structure 
of the road itself, which may be reduced to four: the 
system of paving the foundation where there is not 
a firm bottom; the formation of a surface of conglo- 
merated broken metal from four to ten inches deep; 
the drawing of deep ditches on both sides of the road, 
to drain it and carry off the surface-water; and the 
forming of a raised path for foot-passengers. 

That these changes have been most beneficial, there 
can be no doubt; but there are a number of circum- 
stances which every person can see, when his attention 
is drawn to them, that shew the existence of a capital 
defect in the present system. The most marked of 
these is the immense difference of the expense of 
maintaining the road in summer and in winter. Any 

who is in the habit of walking on the roads 
will be struck with the fact, that in winter, men are 
to be seen every quarter of a mile, some breaking 
stones, some carting, some loading the road with 
metal; while in summer, the roads are deserted. 
Whence can this be? How comes it, also, that our 
roads are cut up everywhere into ruts, and the surface 
is here and there sinking below the level ?—for which 
the existing remedy is to lay on cart-loads of metal 
at a great outlay, and to the great detriment of horses 
and conveyances. Why are roads in wet weather 
covered over with mud, which must be scraped off and 
carted away at a great expense? All these circum- 
stances point to one thing: the one cause is this—in 
winter, the roads are soaked with water, which is kept 
by a retentive subsoil. There are macadamised roads 
where in winter these things are not to be seen. The 
road, for example, which runs from Montrose for three 
miles to the North Esk, is hard and smooth, even in 
the wettest weather. The cause lies in the character 
of the subsoil, which is sandy and perfectly porous. 
But most of the roads round Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and in other parts of the country, where the subsoil is 
stiff clay or black loam, become perfectly soaked with the 
autumn rains, and continue wet all winter, during the 
broken weather, nor do they dry till the spring is far ad- 
vanced. Need we wonder, then, at the state of the roads 
in winter, and the enormous outlay to keep them up. 

The question now arises: What is the proper 
remedy? To this there can be but one answer— 
drain the roads. No doubt, the side-ditches are of 
some service. It is of importance too, that below the 
four or five inches of the surface, proper in a macadam- 
ised road, there should be a layer of rubble or broken 
stones of a larger kind, as there often is. This is good 
so far as it goes, and keeps the surface dry even after 
three days of rain or more, but fails entirely after a 
three weeks’ rain in autumn. The roads must there- 
fore be thoroughly drained, so as to keep them dry to 
the depth of three feet. That the keeping of the road 
dry below will tend to keep the surface dry too, may 
be illustrated by a very common phenomenon. Every 
one remarks that in front of bakers’ shops, where their 
ovens are below ground, the pavement dries imme- 
diately after rain, before any other part of it. The 
common cause assigned is, that the heated pavement 
evaporates the water; but it is as much owing to the 
dryness of the ground, permitting of an absorption of 
the moisture. The same thing would take place if the 
body of a road were kept dry. The water would no 
longer react from an impermeable bottom, and the 
surface, being dry and hard, would not be cut up into 
ruts, and made to sink in here and there. This, in 
fact, as we mentioned, is what takes place over sandy 
and perfectly porous soils. 

To say a word on footpaths. The usual way of 
making them, after edging them with the curb-stone 


and gutter, is to put on a layer of broken stones, and 
above these a quantity of foundry cinders and dust. 
This does very well in dry weather ; but after long rains, || 
footpaths of this construction intolerable. The || 
remedy is a very simple one: let a shallow tile-drain be || 
run along the centre of it, having of course outlets here 
and there into the side-ditch ; and let the surface be 
made, as usual, with broken metal and foundry scoriz, 
All this, we know, is as difficult to execute as it is easy | 
to suggest, and for the simple reason that the road- 

trusts generally are deeply in debt; but it would be 
well to ascertain the true principle before the time for | 
action arrives. | 


WESTWARD, HO! 


We should not sit us down and sigh, 
My girl, whose forehead pale appears 

A fane—whose eyes look royally 
Backwards and forwards o’er the years— 


The long, long realms of conquered time, | 
The possible years unwon, that slope 
Before us, in the gray sublime | 
Of lives that have more faith than hope. l 

| 

| 


We dare not sit us down and dream 
Fond dreams, as idle children do : 
My brow is marked with many a seam, 
And tears have worn their channels through 


Your poor thin cheeks which now I take i 
*Twixt my two hands, caressing.—Dear, i} 
A little sunshine for my sake! 
Although ’tis far on in the year. 
Though all our violets, sweet, are dead, 
The primrose gone from fields we knew, 
Who knows what harvest may be spread | 
For reapers brave like me and you? lI 


Who knows what fair October suns 
May light up unseen valleys mild? 
Where we, such happy children once, 

Feel joy come to us like a child— j 


A child that at the gateway stands 
To kiss the labourers’ weary brows, ' 
And lead them through the twilight lands 
Up softly to their Father’s house. } 
Then we'll not dream, nor look back, dear, } 
But march straight on, serene and bold, 
To where our life sets, calm and clear, 
Westward, behind the hills of gold. 


LADIES IN PARLIAMENT. | 
Gurdon, in his Antiquities of Parliament, says :—The 

ladies of birth and quality sat in council with the Saxon || 
Witas. The Abbess Hilda, says Bede, presided in an | 
ecclesiastical synod. In Wighfred’s great council at | 
Becconceld, 694 a.p., the abbesses sat and deliberated ; 
and five of them signed decrees of that council along 
with the king, bishops, and nobles. King Edgar's charter 
to the abbey of Crowland, 961 a.p., was with the consent || 
of the nobles and abbesses, who signed the charter. In 
Henry III1.’s and Edward I.’s time, four abbesses were 
summoned to parliament—namely, of Shaftesbury, Berkiny, 
St Mary of Winchester, and of Wilton. In the 35th of 
Edward III. were summoned by writ to parliament—to | 
appear there by their proxies, namely—Mary, Countess 
of Norfolk ; Alienor, Countess of Ormond; Anna Despenser; | 
Philippa, Countess of March; Johanna Fitzwater; Agneta, | 
Countess of Pembroke; Mary de St Paul; Mary de Roos; | 
Matilda, Countess of Oxford; Catherine, Countess of | 
Athol. These ladies were called ad colloquium, ad 
tractatum, by their proxies, a privilege peculiar to the 
peerage, to appear and act by proxy.— Timbs's Things Not 
Generally Known. 
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